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The Literary Week. 


Tue dull season of the literary year is now at its dullest ; 
indeed, at the moment, a literary paper can hardly justify 
its existence. Very few new books are being issued, and 
hardly any of these are of much importance. When a new 
edition of Helen’s Babies reaches us, as it always seems to 
just at this season, we know that we have touched bottom. 
That point has now arrived; Helen’s Babies lies before 
us. But it must not be supposed that no books at all are 
being issued. The pier-head reader is always well looked 
after, and a dozen cheap paper-covered volumes greet us 
in every imaginable colour. These baits for the holiday- 
maker range from The Devil in a Domino to The Mill on 
the Floss. 








A New monthly is to appear on September 15. It will 
be unconventional in character, and is the work of a 
number of young literary and artistic optimists who are 
settling at Crockham Hill, a beautiful corner of Kent. 
Their methods and ideals are similar to those of the late 
William Morris and the Roycrofters of East Aurora in the 
United States. In addition to the organ of the “ Settle- 
ment ’”’ it is proposed to issue beautiful books, to be bound 
and illuminated in the Crockham bindery, particulars being 
given in the first issue of the paper, ‘‘ The Protest, a 
journal for Philistines, issued at the Sign of the Hop-Pole, 
Crockham Hill, Kent.” With a cynicism that augurs well 








Price Threepence. 
[Registered as a Newspaper.] 





for the brightness of the contents, the publishers ‘ urge 
book-lovers to secure the first number for fear the second 
should not make its appearance.”’ 


Mr. Henry Newnott, who is an unflagging and always 
dignified poet of Imperial matters, has a poem in the 
Monthly Review entitled *‘ The King of England.” The 
verses contain some fine lines, although the general 
impression received is rather vague: it would almost seem 
that the author was not wholly clear about his own 
intention. The idea seems to be that the King of 
England, represented by the ideal of kingship, is always 
abroad in London streets. We quote the concluding, and, 
as we think, the best stanza: — 

O King among the living, these shall hail 
Sons of thy dust that shall inherit thee : 
O King of men that die, though we must fail 
Thy life is breathed from thy triumphant sea. 
O man that servest men by right of birth, 
Our heart’s content thy heart shall also keep, 
Thou too with us shalt one day lay thee down 
In our dear native earth, 
Full sure the King of England, while we sleep, 
Forever rides abroad through London town. 


WE have received the preliminary announcement of the 
International New Books Society, a proposed organisation 
whose object is to collect and exhibit all new books. This 
society for seeing new books was proposed four years ago 
under the title of the Sanctum Society. It is pointed out 
that reviews and the book-shops do not provide sufficient 
opportunities for tasting new literature. The International 
New Books Society proposes to place every new book on 
its shelves for the inspection of its members. In course 
of time the books would be weeded out to make room 
for new arrivals. No book could be lent to any member, 
the lending of books being foreign to the project; the 
collection would be at all times accessible. ‘The books 
would be arranged and suitably indexed to meet the 
convenience and save the time of members. A selection 
of criticisms and reviews of notable books would also be 
compiled. Discussions upon books would form another 
attractive feature of the society. The constitution of the 
society, as regards administration and membership, would 
be on similar lines to that of a learned society, and the 
building would be furnished and regulated as a club. 
The names of intending members are now being received ; 
and as no further step will be taken until, ut the least, 
500 names have been recorded, it is apparent that any 
delay in applying for membership will retard the establish- 
ment of the society. Inquiries should, be addressed to 
Mr. W. Beauchamp Marshall, ‘‘ Roughwood,” Chalfont St. 
Giles, Bucks. 


Tuere has just reached us a publication called The 
Writer’s Year Book. Below the title we read: ‘500 
Places to Sell MSS., Photograms, and Drawings.” ' This 
opens up to the amateur who yearns to figure as a 
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professional all kinds of vague and beautiful possibilites. 
He will find in this little volume the addresses of most 
London magazines and journals, and of a few provincial 
ones as well, together with brief particulars of the kind of 
work they want, and, in some cases, of the prices paid. These 
latter are often surprisingly low, representing, no doubt, 
the ‘‘ irreducible minimum.’’ Whatstrikes us particularly 
in glancing through the list is the extraordinary number 
of penny publications requiring work containing ‘‘ a strong 
love interest.” We know what that means, and it forces 
upon us the old reflection that hundreds of thousands of 
girls might be better employed than in reading the flabby 
nonsense which passes for sentiment. 
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How many people know that Mr. Swinburne once 
turned novelist ina small way? We are reminded that 
he did by a writer in the Daily Chronicle, who has re- 
discovered in the Tatler (the one which was born in 1877 
and died in the following year) a story entitled ‘“‘ A Year’s 
Letters.’ The pseudonym which Mr. Swinburne selected 
for this venture was ‘‘ Mrs. Horace Manners,’’ and the 
story, after a rather clumsily ironical prefatory epistle, 
glides into a quite real study of character. The style, too, 
is simple—at any rate for Mr. Swinburne—and it is to be 
hoped that some day the book may be re-issued with the 
author’s name. It would be a pity if Mr. Swinburne’s 
prose were deprived of this proof of its occasional limpidity 
and conciseness. 


Messrs. S. W. Parrrice, of Paternoster Row, request 
us to state that they are in no way associated with the 
firm of Partridge & Co. of Fetter Lane. They think it 
necessary to state this fact as many authors seem to be 
under the impression that they are the firm advertising 
for MSS., and they wish it to be distinctly understood 
that never at any time have they so advertised. 


Now is the horticultural season at its height, and 
especially the season of carnations, picotees and_pelar- 
goniums. The literary tendencies of pelargonium-fanciers 
are certainly to be reckoned among the curiosities of the 
verbal cralt. Among new varieties of this flower which 
figure in the enticing catalogues of nurserymen we have 
noticed the following ; the technical descriptions are taken 
exactly from the florists’ lists and are doubtless more or 
less accurate :-— 

ANDREW LANG. 
two upper petals. 
Hatt Catve. Bright cherry-red ; bloom of immense size. 

Jan Mactaren. Warm salmon. 

Rev. H. Brerr. Fiery scarlet, with white eye. 

Winston Cuvrenu. A seedling from “ Menelik,” and for 
richness of colour, in this so-termed fancy class, is unsurpassed. 

Mrs. Brown Porrer. Another decided advance in the pink- 
coloured section. 


Glowing scarlet ; large white blotch on the 


A CORRESPONDENT confirms “‘ E. B.’s”’ letter in our last 
issue concerning the Scotch firs in Kensington Gardens, 
adding the information that they died off one by one. 
Thirty years ago, he says, the part of the Gardens occu- 
pied by these firs was not much frequented, and Arnold 
might quite reasonably have described the spot as a ‘‘ lone 
open glade.’ Another correspondent, evidently referring 
to the same trees, says that “the peacocks loved to roost 
on them.” 


Tw our article on ‘‘ Lonely Words,” in last week’s issue 


we said that ‘‘ Mr. Swinburne triumphs” in that he found 
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in ‘millionth’ the nearest approach to a rhyme for 
“month.” A correspondent reminds us of Byron’s— 


It has been said there is no rhyme for month 
Here’s one, that he may read who run’th. 


Another correspondent asks: ‘‘ Why should you say that 
Mr. Newbolt has ‘dragged in’ ‘ Devon’ as a rhyme to 
‘heaven’? Isnot the precedent set by Tennyson sufficient 
warrant for the rhyme? (I quote from memory, being far 
from an English bookcase)— 
“So Lord Howard sailed away with his ships of war that day 
Till they melted like a cloud in the silent summer heaven. 
But Sir Richard bore in hand all his sick men from the land 
(Men of Bideford -in Devon), 
And they laid them on the ballast down below.” 


And a third correspondent suggests ‘‘ whirl” as a rhyme 
for ‘girl,’ and proposes that she might flirt with 
‘squirrel’? and “ pearl.” She may do what she likes 
with “‘ pearl,” but we cannot have her shocking our ears 
with ‘ squirrel.” 


Mr. Getetr Burcess has been interviewing a dime 
novelist, with interesting results in the American Bookman. 
Mr. Eugene T. Sawyer, author of the ‘Nick Carter” 
series, isa very harmless person, whose greatest care is for 
his geraniums when he leaves the office of the San José 
newspaper of which he 1s city editor. Mr. Sawyer talked 
much to the purpose. He has a record, not only for 
quantity, but for speed :— 

“The fastest work I ever did,” Mr. Sawyer said, “was once 
when I got an order by wire from Street and Smith, saying 
that one of their regular writers had failed them, and asking 
if I could send them a story of 60,000 words in four days. 
Of course I accepted. And that, too, was in the days of 
longhand, before typewriters were common. As _ usual, [ 
procrastinated, and two days had elapsed before I thought 
about the story. Then I locked myself into my room and 
began, writing in lead pencil, while my wife copied my work 
in ink. I didn’t eat nor sleep, living on coffee alone, till the 
novel was completed, in about sixty hours. In order to have 
the manuscript reach the publishers on time, I had to have 
it in the post office at noon, and I caught that mail with 
something less than a minute to spare. When saw Captain 
Crash in print, it was just like reading a new book. 1 had 
forgotten absolutely about the plot and characters, having 
written almost automatically.” 





Askep about his methods of work, Mr. Sawyer developed, 
in an amusing way, his theory of an opening. This he 
maintains should be at once striking and illuminative. 


The old method used to be something like this : 

“*Help! Help! Help!’ These words rang out into the air 
on a cold November night, in a little town not twenty miles 
distant from New York. Some one was in dire need, but the 
whole country seemed utterly deserted.” 

And then immediately there was a row of stars, after which 
the paragraph went on: 

“Twenty years ago, Ephraim Gobson was the most respected 
citizen in New Potsdam, and Huldah, his sunny-haired 
daughter, was called the prettiest girl in the village, &c. &e.” 

But I fancy I revolutionised the opening of the dime novel. 
Writers for the magazines have learned how necessary it is 
to begin the plot with the first word, and do it perhaps more 
artistically, but it’s the same principle. Here are some of 
my beginnings. For instance, in Ramon Aranda, the Califor- 
nian Detective, I start : 

“*We will have the money, or she shall die !’” 

Or, in another one I thought rather striking : 

“*Swear the defendant!’” 

And in The Dead Man’s Hand the opening line was this: 
“*Tt is a case of mysterious disappearance, Mr. Carter!’ 
Sometimes it is harder to get a good opener than a good 

title, though the title and the “cover situation” are what 

usually sell the book. That last quotation is from The Dead 

Man’s Hand; or, Nick Carter’s Matchleas Method. The main 

title was suggested to me by the publishers, who thought it 

would sell well, and from that phrase I built up the whole 


book. . 
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In conclusion, Mr. Sawyer, who is under no delusion 
about the quality of his work, remarked: ‘It is not only 
the ‘ submerged tenth’ who read cheap stories. I have been 
into bookshops and seén bankers and capitalists gravely 
paying their nickels for the same tales their elevator boys 
read. I have known literary men to confess that they had 
read tales as bad as mine with interest and excitement. 
Such yarns are about as good a remedy for brain fag as 
you could find. They’re easy, and require little effort of 
the mind, You can read The Pirate of the Caribbees when 
your nerves forbid ethical discussions.” 


Tue journalist in Italy appears to be becoming a pet of 
the legislature. There is before the Italian Parliament a 
Bill called the ‘‘ Journalists’ Contract Law,” of which the 
following are the salient points :— 


The duration of a contract between a journalist and the 
proprietor of a paper cannot be less than two years for a 
chief editor and one year for an ordinary writer. . A journalist 
taken on trial becomes a full-fledged journalist at the end of 
two months if not discharged. In case the paper is sold, if 
the owner changes his political opinions, or if there is a con- 
solidation with another paper, the journalist is entitled to an 
indemnity should the change affect the stability of his position 
or force him to do some work not in accordance with his 
political opinions. This indemnity is equal to the amount of 
the salary he would receive to the end of his engagement. 
Any arrangement contrary to the Bill is void. In case of 
bankruptcy of the paper, the editors have a privileged lien 
on the furniture, the machinery, and the material. In the 
case of litigation between journalists and owners of publica- 
tions, an arbitration tribunal will decide. This tribunal will 
be composed of two journalists and two owners, selected out 
of a list of three of each presented by the litigants. There 
will be no appeal from the decision. A fee of 4 per 1,000 of 
the amount involved will be paid to the treasury of tlic 
“Provident Association of Journalists.” 


It would almost appear that the Italian Government 

id journalism thé compliment of being afraid of it. It 
is rather difficult to see on what other grounds this nursing 
policy is instituted. 


In the New Liberal Review Mr. Churton Collins has one 
of those Jearned literary tit-bits articles which he does 
better than anyone else. It is concerned with popular 

roverbs and their origin. Mr. Collins shows that a very 
arge percentage of our pithiest sayings are the wit and 
wisdom of ancient Greece and Rome. ‘“ His bark is worse 
than his bite’’ is as old as Quintus Curtius, who himself 
cites it as a proverb. “‘ He is a wise child that knows his 
own father”’ is from a passage in the Odyssey, where 
Telemachus says, ‘‘ My mother indeed says that I am his 
[child]; for myself I know not, for never man yet knew 
his own father.”” ‘A rolling stone gathers no moss’”’ is 
simply the translation of a Greek verse, ‘‘ moss” being 
substituted for “‘ seaweed.” To Aristotle we owe “‘ One 
swallow does not make spring,”’ but even Aristotle quotes 
it as a proverb. ‘‘ Familiarity breeds contempt” is taken 
literally from the Latin version of a sentence in Plutarch’s 
Morals, ‘‘ Nimia familiaritas contemptum parit.’’ ‘“‘ De 
mortuis nihil nisi bonum”’ is from Plutarch’s Life of 
Solon, where speaking of Solon as a legislater he says, 
“‘That law is also justly commended which forbids men 
to speak ill of the dead: for piety requires us to consider 
the dead as sacred.” “The receiver is as bad as the 
thief ’’ is a translation of a hexameter verse of Phocylides. 
“* Better late than never ’’ we owe to Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, ‘‘ It is better to begin late doing our duties than 
never.” ‘Tread upon a worm and it will turn” is the 
Latin ‘‘ Habet et musca splenem.”’ ‘‘ Seta thief to catch 
a thief’’ is Cato’s saw, ‘‘ Ars deluditur arte.’”’ ‘‘ An old 
bird is not caught with chaff” is but ‘‘ Annosa vulpes 
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haud capitur laqueo ” (‘An old fox is not caught with a 
snare’’). ‘‘ Coals to Newcastle” is the exact equivalent of 
“Owls to Athens.” 


Apropos of proverbs and phrases we are interested to 
learn that Mr. Swan Sonnenschein is bringing his notable 
faculty of research to the same subject. At the beginning 
of next year he will issue the first volume of a dictionary 
of phrases. In two successive volumes he will deal with 
proverbs and the alluring, if dangerous, subject of literary 
parallels, The same publisher will issue in the autumn, 
in Sonnenschein’s ‘‘ Quotation Series,” a work by Mr. E. 
Latham dealing with historic sayings, dying speeches, &c., 
made familiar to us in literature. 


Tue Macmillan Company contradicts some statements 
with regard to Mr. Charles Major’s Dorothy Vernon of 
Haddon Hall. There has been a good deal of curiosity to 
know what inducements the Macmillans offered Mr. Major 
to change his publishers after the Bowen-Merrill Company 
had made his reputation by the wide advertising of When 
Knighthood was in Flower. It is stated that Mr. Major 
had been guaranteed a royalty on 100,000 copies of from 
124 to 25 per cent. The Macmillans say this is not correct. 
They also deny that the book is not selling as well as 
expected, or that they are in any danger of losing money 
on the book. But they condemn the two or more novels 
that have been brought out by other publishers with 
the evident intention of reaping where Mr. Major and the 
Macmillans have sowed. One of these novels, issued by a 
Chicago firm, is entitled Dorothy Vernon, the Beauty of 
Haddon Hall, and another is Mistress Dorothy of Haddon 
Hall. Both these novels are by obscure writers, and the 
Macmillan Company declares that ‘“‘ whatever their merits 
or defects, they were evidently written with the deliberate 
and dishonourable intention of taking advantage of the title 
chosen by Mr. Major. Even the alleged fact that one of 
these stories ran as a serial in a British paper before Mr. 
Major’s book appeared is not conclusive evidence in its 
favour, for the title of the latter was announced long 
before the book appeared. There is no law in this country 
to prevent this sort of thing. The copyright law cannot 
be depended upon even to punish a literal and exact theft 
of the title of a book, so of course it cannot be invoked in 
a case where there is a slight alteration, but the public 
disapproval of such trade ethics should be so pronounced 
and unmistakeable as to put a speedy stop to the practice.” 


Tue Edinburgh Bibliographical Society is at present 
engaged upon a work- of considerable importance to all 
interested in the history of Scottish printing. Six years 
ago the society resolved to begin the compilation of a 
bibliographical catalogue of books, &c., published in 
Scotland before 1700. The direction of the work was 
undertaken by Mr. H. G. Aldis, now of the University 
Library, Cambridge, in whose hands materials have 
accumulated to such an extent that the title-slips now 
number about 3,500. In order to facilitate further progress 
and to enable contributors to know what titles are still 
unrecorded or defective, it has been decided to issue a 
preliminary hand-list of one-line titles, which it is hoped 
will soon be in the hands of the printer. This hand-iist 
will consist of about 150 quarto pages, and will contain 
the titles arranged in chronological order, followed by a 
list of the printers and booksellers and an index of 
authors, &c. The main object in printing the list is that 
copies may be distributed to bibliographers and others 
who have opportunities of furthering the completion of 
the bibliography, and who may be willing to send in 
additional information. But beyond the particular purpose 
it is intended to serve, the list will form a very useful 
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record of Scottish printing of the period dealt with. At 
present, as a writer in the Glasgow Herald points out, 
there is no formal history of printing in Scotland during 
the seventeenth century. Dickson and Edmond’s admir- 
able history comes down only to 1600, and a knowledge 
of what was being done by Scottish printers during the 
next hundred years can only be picked up, slowly and 
laboriously, from such books as Watson’s preface, or 
Mr. Edmond’s volume on the Aberdeen printers, or a 
recondite work with the unpromising title of Lee’s 
Memorial for the Bible Societies of Scotland. Despite a 
few works printed at Stirling and St. Andrews, and 
possibly by John Scott, at Dundee, in the sixteenth 
century, it was only in the next century that printing 
was generally practised outside Edinburgh; and it is 
therefore to be hoped that the material for history avail- 
able in this list of titles will soon be placed at the 
disposal of that portion of the public which is interested 
in the matters that pertain to the annals of printing. 


A Man of Kent has printed in the British Weekly the 
following remarkable letter from an Austrian corre- 
spondent who is anxious to recommend a health resort :— 


In Bohemia, belonging to Austria, there is a remote 
environment, [ never saw a lovely one; amidst of fir-wood 
there stands a lonely house for summer guests, that they may 
strength their health of this fresh air and of the iron water, 
flowing out of the source. Everyone and also the physician 
of this neighbourhood mentioned several times that an 
undertaker would make of this surrounding a fashionable 
bath-place. The bathes of this water and the drinking of it 
strengthened me very much. Now, I think it is a pity, if no 
one would make of it what it is worth. Austrian are not 
undertaking, and I think, as English people are undertaking, 
1 would propose it. 


If anyone wishes to ascertain the situation of this ‘‘ remote 
environment,’ a Man of Kent can supply his corre- 
spondent’s address. 








Bibliographical. 


Puntisners have been censured lately for issuing old works 
as new—that is to say, for not announcing on the books 
themselves that they had been published before. Now, 
we should all be grateful for any bibliographical particulars 
that publishers cared to give to us—we are thankful, for 
instance, for those which Messrs. Macmillan always furnish 
when they reprint a volume. I do not think, however, 
that the public can properly demand such particulars. 
If a publisher advertises or paragraphs a book as new 
when he knows that it is not so, he is obviously doing a 
very wrong thing. But if he does not do this, simply 
sending the book out without comment, that is prow 2d 
matter. He is disingenuous, perhaps, but at least he does 
not necessarily mislead. He merely allows the book to 
speak for itself. ‘‘ You may take it or leave it,’’ he seems 
to say. Authors themselves are not always quite scru- 
pulous in this matter. They will publish, say, a book of 
essays, Without any acknowledgment of the places in which 
they have originally appeared. The crime is not heinous, 
but it deprives the book of an element of interest which it 
might have possessed. Republished essays should not 
only have their first habitat stated, but should be dated. 
In writing an account of James V. of Scotland, Mr. 
Robert Barr has been anticipated by M. Jusserand, who 
produced, half a dozen years ago, a volume on the subject 
entitled The Romance of a King’s Life. James figures 
largely, of course, in every History of Scotland, and there 
has been, we know, considerable controversy over the 
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authorship of The King’s Quhair. No doubt Mr. Barr’s 
book will differ considerably from M. Jusserand’s in point 
of style, as well as point of view. 

It may be assumed, I suppose, that the edition of 
Fielding’s Works which Messrs. Dent propose to include 
in their ‘‘ Temple Library,” and which is to be supervised 
by Prof. Saintsbury, will be identical practically, as 
regards the text, with the edition which the Professor 
edited for Messrs. Dent in 1893. That was in four volumes. 
Six years later came Messrs. Constable’s edition in twelve 
volumes. Isolated reprints of Tom Jones came out in 1894, 
1897, 1898, and 1900; of Joseph Andrews in 1892 and 
1894 ; and of Amelia in 1894. 

It is said that the new series of ‘‘ Illustrated Pocket 
Classics” is to open with the following :—The Vicar of 
Wakefield, Our Village, Cranford, and the novels of Miss 
Austen. The same old story! 

In translating Aucassin and Nicolete into English, 
Mr. Lawrance Housman has had two predecessors in this 
generation. Everybody knows the version by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, the latest edition of which was brought out by 
Mr. Nutt in 1898. Not so well known is that by Mr. 
F. W. Bourdillon, which came out in the same year (1887) 
as Mr. Lang’s, and was reprinted, with text revised and 
introduction re-written, in 1897. 

Everything has to be popularised nowadays. At the 
end of 1896 Mr. J. G. Marks produced a handsome and 
expensive volume, profusely illustrated, entitled Fred 
Walker: His Life and Letters. I now see that Miss 
Clementina Black will write a small book on Walker for 
one of the rather numerous Series of Art Biographies. 
And it is well that the name and fame of Fred Walker 
should be spread among all classes of readers. Mr. Mark’s 
book was too costly for the purses of the general public. 

There is to be a new collection—made in America, and 
running of course to several volumes—of the Works of 
Edgar Allan Poe. An important feature of it will be 
the arrangement of the text, which will be chronological. 
This is an admirable idea, though not «new, for it inspired 
the arrangement of text in the cases, for instance, of the 
Complete Poetical Works of Wordsworth and of Coleridge, 
published by Messrs. Macmillan in 1888 and 1893 respec- 
tively. The principle is obviously right. It is in this 
way that one can best study the development of a writer’s 
mind. In this country Poe’s Works have received their 
most careful and comprehensive treatment at the hands 
of Mr. J. H. Ingram, whose edition of 1899 is, with us, 
the standard one. For ordinary purposes, the general 
reader could not do better than acquire the single volume 
of Choice Works by Poe, of which a new edition was 
published by Messrs. Chatto three years ago. It is 
excellently representative of Poe at his best. 

I see that a correspondent of a contemporary is curious 
as to the authorship of the well-known alliterative lines 
called ‘“‘The Siege of Belgrade’’—*‘ An Austrian Army, 
awfully arrayed,” and so forth. I imagine there are few 
who can quote more than the first couplet of this example 
of perverted ingenuity; the whole text of which, by the 
way, may be found in Mr. W. T. Dobson’s little book of 
Literary Frivolities. 

A correspondent, writing with reference to my remarks 
last week on the Serious Reflections of Robinson Crusoe, 
reminds me that the Reflections are included in the 
edition of Defoe’s Romances and Narratives published by 
Messrs. Dent in 1895. That is so; but they are contained 
in a reprint of Crusoe which runs to three volumes and 
costs 7s. 6d. What I had in view was a one-volume 
edition of Crusoe which should comprise not only the first 
and second parts, as is usual, but the Serious Reflections 
also. 

Tue Booxworw. 
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Reviews. 


Among the Farthest Hebrides. 


Outer we By A. Goodrich-Freer. (Constable. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


To see ‘‘ Hebrides or Western Isles’’ printed upon a map 
is to be at once carried to a region of romance. The 
mind flies to the noble nomenclature of Malory and broods 
upon such a name as Sir Froll of the Out Isles ; one sees 
the adventurous prows of Scandinavian rovers furrowing 
these seas ‘‘ when King Harold Hairfair came to the rule of 
Norway.” ‘‘ Because of that unpeace,” says the saga of 
the Ere Dwellers, ‘‘ many noblemen fled from their lands 
out of Norway, some East-over-the-Keel, some West-over- 
the-Sea.”” One recalls, too, that early civilisation which 
knew Christianity before St. Augustine, which founded 
Continental universities two centuries before Oxford came 
into being, which drank wine and burnt candles ‘‘ while 
English kings slept upon straw and bought wine as a 
cordial from the apothecaries.” And one remembers, too, 
those incomparable lines in ‘‘ The Solitary Reaper ” :-— 


A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


And then there is always Dr. Johnson to blend for us 
news and practicality in that most quaint and human 
our. 

Miss Goodrich-Freer says in her preface: ‘‘ The present 
volume is so far from being exhaustive of the notes and 
material I already possess, that I can offer it only as 
possibly suggestive to others, specialists or observers, who 
may wander further in the same fields.” That is a 
modest statement, perhaps almost too modest ; for although 
the book is by no means exhaustive,—no book could be 
of such a subject,—it yet contains acute observation of 
human material that throws distinct illumination upon 
the past of a race which to-day has fallen, in many of the 
islands, into so sorry a declinc. How far that condition 
has been induced by natural economic causes, and how far 
by the arbitrary action of non-resident, unimaginative, 
and ping landlords, is a question hardly to be dis- 
cussed here. Thereisno doubt as to where Miss Goodrich- 
Freer’s sympathies lie, sympathies largely supported, too, 
by the recommendations of the Crofters’ Commission. 
She is, perhaps, inclined to be a little unjust to the late 
Duke of Argyll, though we are not quite sure even of 
that ; but her condemnation of the actions of such land- 
owners as Colonel Gordon of Cluny, who, in 1851, 
constituted himself a kind of slave-owner and court of last 
— is wholly deserved and just. It may be questioned, 
indeed, whether, on any grounds whatever, a landowner 
has the moral right to depopulate islands of a race in 
themselves nobly self-reliant and packed with inspiring 
‘traditions. There would seem to come a point when the 
national voice should over-rule individual action in such 
matters, else might Westminster Abbey disappear before 
the impersonal ‘‘ march of progress,” and all our old 
things become new. Living tradition is surely as worthy 
of preservation as the tradition which survives in wood 
and stone. 

Miss Goodrich-Freer gives us a very clear impression of 
the Outer Isles, notably Tyree, North and South Uist, and 
Eriskay. Their beauty now is largely the beauty of deso- 
lation. At the time of the Agricultural Survey of 1811, 
5,000 acres in Tyree were under cultivation. ‘‘ The soil,”’ 
says the Survey,“ . . is eminently fertile and sus- 
ceptible of the most profitable and lucrative system of 
regular agriculture. The whole yields a beautiful specimen 
of Hebridean verdure in summer and autumn, and exhibits 
from a conical tumulus near the centre, a display of richness 
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unparalleled in any of the Hebrides.” Very different is 
the island to-day. Miss Goodrich-Freer writes :— 


Now one may walk for miles without seeing a single sign 
of cultivation, or, indeed, sight or sound of life but the 
bleating of sheep and the lowing of cattle, or any reminder 
of humanity even in the most fertile spots but heaps of 
crumbling stones and patches of brighter verdure to mark 
the sites of happy villages. 


One may almost apply to the monuments and ruined 
churches of Tyree words written by Shelley of a far 
different scene, ‘‘ patches of desert, and ruins 
which stand girt by their own desolation.” 

Hynish in Tyree was the base for the construction of 
the great Skerryvore lighthouse, built by R. L.8.’s uncle, 
Allan Stevenson, under whom Thomas Stevenson, the 
essayist’s father, served. It is, said R. L. 8., “ the 
noblest of all extant deep-sea lights.’’ Miss Goodrich- 
Freer writes-of it thus :— 

Once every minute that restless eye is turned upon the 
surrounding ocean, keeping guard over the merciless waves, 
linking in one great brotherhood of pity all those who go by 
on the highway of the Atlantic. Once every minute the 
light flashes out, smiling, as it were, upon this little island of 
its birth, for here its stones were quarried, here its brave 
artisans made their homes, here many of them rest under 
the green grass of Soraby Churchyard. And then the great 
eye turns away and rests for a moment on Iona, twenty 
miles to the south, like itself a testimony of the triumph of 
man: where kings and priests and law-givers lie buried, and 
the grey ruins of Cathedral and Monastery keep guard over 
their graves, the monument of great days that are past, of 
hopes and dreams never realised, of Art that remains and 
Time that goes by. 


One of the most interesting chapters in the volume 
deals with the Ceilidh, literally a gossiping or visiting, 
a custom common to the Outer Isles, but more fully 
developed in Tyree than elsewhere. The Ceilidh was 
the natural outcome of a life circumscribed by seas whose 
voices had meaning, a life cut off from the ‘‘ mainland,” 
which stood in the Ceilidh stories for ‘‘ a foreign country.” 
It was for this Ceilidh, says the author, ‘that the rhymes 
of old time were made, as in Greece for the festivals of 
the gods and heroes. It was at Ceilidh that the 
bards of old recited their poems and satires; it is Ceilidh 
that has preserved the tales of Ossian, so that to this day 
one may listen to endless stories of Fingal and Graine 
and Cuchullin.”” Miss Goodrich-Freer hit upon the wise 
plan of offering prizes for the best accounts of the Ceilidh 
custom, and she quotes from some of the essays received. 
Many of these are marked by great picturesqueness of 
expression and a style sometimes astonishingly literary, 
the latter quality springing from the fact that English 
to the writers is a foreign tongue. Dr. Johnson, it may 
be remembered, noted the accuracy and excellent form of 
Highland speech. Some of the stories set down as told 
at the Ceilidh are supernatural, some humourous, some 
containing the germs of universal folk lore. There is one, 
not given in the text, which, almost incident for incident, 
recalls ‘‘ Big Claus and Little Claus.”” A strange story 
of a supernatural warning of the approach of death con- 
cludes thus :— 


The sound I heard through the night came from the 
trumpet of the Unseen ; its warning notes sound upon very 
rare occasions, but blessed are we that such sounds -are 
heard ; they are unaccountable, but their beauty lies in this. 


The last six words form an almost profound comment 
upon a superstition, if it be a superstition, tempered by 
belief in the simple Christian faith. 

Another chapter-of great interest is devoted to ‘‘ Prince 
Charlie in Eriskay.’’ He landed on the little islet on 
the 23rd July, 1745, and on the following day was met 
by Boisdale, brother of Clanranald, one of the chiefs 
of the clan MacDonald. Boisdale advised the Prince to 
go home. “I am come home,” he answered. “I am 
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persuaded that my faithful Highlanders will stand by me.” 
lt was by such speeches as that that the Stuarts easily 
wiped out past offences and made sure of affection to the 
death. That affection still lingers; when women sing 
at the fulling in Eriskay it is often of Prince Charlie that 
they sing; they boast of young Clanranald and look back 
longingly to the old days :— 

He drew near thee ere now before all the rest, 

And again would he do it didst thou return. 

Every man that is in Moidart and in Uist, 

And in dark blue Arisaig of the birches ; 

In Canna and Eigg and Morar 

l’oremost were ever the men of Ailein’s race, 

Spirits of terror,to the Southrons 

In the days of Montrose and Alasdair. 


This, and much more, was written by Alasdair MacDonald, 
who was to the ’45, Prof. Blackie has told us, what 
Korner and Arndt were to the Germans in 1813. And so 
the old lyrics of a great failure are still sung by a people 
to whom failure of another kind is, as it were, a bitter 
meat and drink. 

We cannot follow Miss Goodrich-Freer through Coll and 
Barra, Harris and Lewis, or in fuller detail through North 
and South Uist. Of the latter she says: ‘‘ The very exist- 
ence of the island of South Uist is itself a tragedy which 
shames our civilisation. Nowhere in our proud Empire 
is there a 4 more desolate, grim, hopelessly poverty- 
stricken.”” In South Uist, indeed, the old order has given 
place to new, and a once hardy race is degenerating into 
a diseased remnant. But, as we have said, the crofter 
question can hardly be discussed here. 

The impression of mingled sadness and beauty left by 
this book is, in the main, a true impression. The author 
writes from an intimate acquaintance with the people, and 
not with the superficial smartness of a picturesque 
reporter. The volume is therefore a serious and valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of those Outer Isles which 
once seen, or even read of, haunt the imagination with 
something of the subtlety of music. In them lie the 
records of dead races, and on them still lingers a race 
which is going the way of oblivion. The sting of the 
matter lies in the thought that this uprooting was not 
inevitable, that fine human material has been displaced 
for no sound equivalent. 


The Amazon. 


The Warrior Woman. By Edward Vizetelly. (Treherne. 
2s. Gd.) 
“Te Amazon”? should rather have been the title of this 
book ; since (though mainly) it is not devated with absolute 
exclusiveness to women who have engaged in warfare, but 
to women who have shown that love for male attire and 
the rough-and-tumble associated with it which we qualify 
(somewhat loosely) as ‘‘Amazonian.’”’ They are women 
who craved the adventurous life open to the other sex, 
who thirsted for the activities rather than the domesticities, 
command rather than obedience. If few of them attained 
command over others, they attained at least such command 
over their own lives as is the portion of the most sub- 
ordinate man. It is this individual freedom, this exemption 
from the limits and conventions which pen in their own 
sex, which such women perhaps desire rather than sway 
over others. Indeed, a woman as mistress of her husband’s 
house has more authority over others than she can attain 
‘as a private soldier, condemned to absolute obedience. 
Even over men she exercises more power as a woman than 
she can exercise in the fighting ranks. For the official 


command of men perhaps few such women have much 
stomach—possibly because command in that case means 
responsibility to higher command. A queen is irresponsible 
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and can delegate her functions to ministers; not so an 
officer. Accordingly, Madame Sans-Géne (a very different 
person from the Sans-Géne of the Lyceum) refused a 
sergeant’s rank. It was as much as she could do to obey, 
said the dashing cavalrywoman, without having to command 
anyone. 

There was no reason why Mr. Vizetelly’s book should 


have begun in the Middle Ages. The type of womanhood 
which desires male activities has existed in all ages. Ifa 
woman who exhibits male courage in order to save her 
country, like Joan of Arc, is to be included in such a 
book, it is only the absence of male garb which excludes 
Jael and Judith, or even Deborah. The Roman women of 
Juvenal, who took gladiator’s dress and practised in the 
gladiatorial schools or fought in the arena, belong abso- 
lutely to the type. The manner of classic dress made 
disguise difficult for a Greek Viola or a Roman Rosalind ; 
otherwise we should have received like stories from 
antiquity. For the temperament has never been wanting. 
What else is it (at the other limit of time) which 1s 
responsible for the New Woman, for shooting, cricketing, 
golfing girls, for the blouse and crural vesture of Sarah 
Bernhardt as sculptor, and all which is typified by the 
sacred right of the latch key? It is the Amazonian 
instinct broadening with the ages, slowly down from 
precedent to precedent. No, this book has but an arbitrary 
beginning ; it has likewise but an arbitrary end. 

This the author recognises by promiscuous references to 
the Boer Amazons who figured in our late war. But 
among the formal biographies which he gives, to which 
shall we accord the honour of first reference? On a 
literary paper, literature has first claims. And next to 
Joan of Arc (whose case is too familiar) literature has most 
concerned itself with Mistress Mall, otherwise (we regret 
the unheroic sound) Mall Cutpurse. Of no mean fame is 
a lady commemorated by Shakespeare ; and in “ Twelfth 
Night” that mirror of chivalry, Sir Toby, asks: ‘‘ Where- 
fore have these gifts a curtain before them? Are they 
likely to take dust, like Mistress Mall’s picture?” Here, 
it is like, we have a reference to the illustrious personage 
whom we have mentioned. Nay, who shall say it may not 
have been to that ‘‘ very scarce portrait of her,” wherein 
(Mr. Vizetelly tells us) she is drawn in man’s dress, with 
an ape, a lion, and an eagle beside her (all most exalted 
emblems, except the ape), and beneath her certain lines ? 


See here the Presidesse o’ th’ pilfering trade, 
Mercury’s second; Venus’ only mayd. 
Doublet and breeches in a un’form dress, 
The female humurrist, a kickshaw messe. 
Here no attraction that your fancy greets, 
But if her features please not, read her feats. 


We do not suggest that these lines were written by 
Shakespeare; but they are obviously unmatched by 
anything in Shakespeare. Commentators, indeed, have 
suggested doubts whether Sir Toby could have referred to 
our Mistress Mall. But it is certain, not only that Nat 
Field commemorated her actions in his comedy “‘ Amends 
for the Ladies,’ but that such notable dramatists as 
Middleton and Decker made her the heroine (or hero ?) of 
their “‘ Roaring Girl.’’ It is a comedy which freely and 
curiously introduces the tramp and criminal class of the 
day, and Mall is idealised as unblushingly as if Lytton or 
Harrison Ainsworth were the painters of her. Mall, who 
was a shoemaker’s daughter, early asserted the rights of 
woman by joining in the games of boys. If she were hit, 
she fought, and it was not always the boy who had the 
best of it. She could run, jump, play marbles, and spin 
tops with any boy of her age. She needed not to fear the 
spoiling of her beauty, for, to deal plainly, Mall had none. 
A parson uncle took her when her parents died, but 
finding her a handful, shipped her for New England. 
But Mall felt that her savages were in London, so (swim- 
ming being amongst her gentle arts) she slipped overboard 
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at Gravesend, and swam ashore. Having thus washed off 
the last taint of respectability, she followed her native 
genius as a Hooligan. From fortune-telling she rose to 
pocket-picking, from that to the dignity of highwayman. 

She mostly robbed with a dog—an original idea. She 
was, moreover, an Amazon of romantic political taste, and 
when it came to the Civil War never robbed a Cavalier. 
But Roundheads she “held up” without mercy. She 
once “held up” no less a person than Lord Fairfax 
himself. The Puritan General was crossing Hounslow 
Heath in his coach, one servant riding before, another 
behind, when from a clump of trees by the road came 
Mall on horseback, a brace of pistols in her belt, another 
brace in her holsters, and her dog beside her. The dog 
flew, barking, at the horses’ heads, making them plunge to 
the off-side, while the male-habited Mall bade the coach- 
man rein in. The foremost servant turned and fired his 
pistols, uselessly: Mall shot his horse under him. Up 
came the other from the rear, firing as he rode, only to 
suffer the same fate. Both men’s pistols had been looked 
after by Mall’s confederates at Staines hostelry. Some 
footpads now turned up and took care of the driver and 
servants, while Mall rode up to the carriage-window. A 
flash, and Fairfax’s pistol had missed her. Another flash, 
and the Lord General was shot through the right arm. 
Then, coolly drawing her fourth pistol, she presented it at 
Fairfax’s head, and summoned him to deliver. After 
rewarding her footpads, and seeing them disperse, she 
rode off with a bag of 250 Jacobus. 

But she did not get off. Fairfax sent pursuers from 
Hounslow, and she was taken, tried, and condemned. 
Yet she was released by paying Fairfax £2,000. Warned 
by this disastrous speculation, she took to receiving instead 
of robbing; and died in her bed, after running through a 
large amount of money earned by careful dishonesty. 

The other Amazons of the book are more truly martial. 
You have a brace of female pirates, Englishwomen who 
listed and fought in the ranks, not very romantically, and 
a French and Irishwoman who fought in the cavalry, 
romantically enough. Christian Cavanaugh, the Irish 
lass, was a daredevil of the hottest kind under Marl- 
borough, even making love to a Dutch girl, and fighting a 
sanguinary duel about her with a fellow soldier. The 
Frenchwoman is known to history as Madame Sans-Géne. 
You have a female powder-monkey and a man-o’-war’s 
woman, and a Confederate female officer and spy. The 
daring of them all is surprising ; but more amazing is the 
intrepidity of the men whom most of them found to marry 
them. The palm of valour is to the male, after all. 


Naval History at First-Hand. 
Dispatches and Letters relating to the Blockade of Brest, 


1802—1805. Edited by John Leyland. Vol. I. 
(Printed for the Navy Records Society, 1902. 12s. Gd.) 


Tue Navy Records Society carries on its excellent work. 
The continued story of the Blockade of Brest is here set 
forth in the letters and dispatches of the chief actors, 
skilfully arranged by Mr. John Leyland, who has filled up 
the few gaps which occur with explanatory statements, 
and has prefaced the whole with an able summary of the 
events of these momentous years. Mr. Leyland has had 
access to a series of papers owned by a private individual, 
which, as he says, enable him “‘ to add we is practically a 
new chapter to naval history.” It is a chapter of con- 
siderable interest. Cornwallis had the French Admiral 
Ganteaume boxed up in Brest harbour ; but the operations 
of a blockade proved tedious to some of the more fervid 
spirits among his lieutenants. Captain Peter Puget, of 
the ‘‘ Foudroyant,” having turned his thoughts to the 
possibility of ‘annoying the French fleet at its present 
anchorage in Brest,’’ submitted to Cornwallis a plan for 
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its destruction by means of fire-ships. The scheme 
approved itself to Cornwallis and to Lord Melville, First 
Lord of the Admiralty. It was destined, however, to meet 
with many checks, and finally to be abandoned. The 
command of the enterprise, which Puget had naturally 
claimed, was given to another. Delay occurred in the 
fitting-out and sending of the fire-ships. The officers who 
sailed on board these vessels objected to giving up their 
posts to those of the blockading force whom Puget had 
chosen to be his assistants. But worst of all was the 
attitude of Lord Melville’s colleagues. Though the plan 
had been thought out in the most detailed manner and 
commended itself to good judges on the spot, the Sea- 
Lords concurred in disapproving of it. ‘‘Ayez de la 
prudence,” wrote Napoleon to Ganteaume, ‘‘ mais ayez 
aussi de l’audace.”” The latter quality was as deficient in 
Lord Melville’s colleagues as it was abounding in Captain 
Puget and his comrades. The fire-ships returned to the 
Downs, to Lord Melville’s no small disappointment. But 
they had been late in their arrival off Brest, the enemy 
had changed their position, and, as Cornwallis put it, 
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‘ “the unfavourable opinion of the sea officers of the Board 


did not a little damp the ardour of some.” Small wonder 
if it did! As for Captain Peter Puget, the conduct of 
‘‘that mariner and gentleman’ was unexceptionable 
throughout. He submitted cheerfully to his supersession 
by Captain Brisbane ; he was ready to act as second-in- 
command with complete loyalty ; and if his ardour was a 
little dashed it was only for a moment, for a month later 
he submitted an amended scheme with a similar object. 
Cornwallis, however, had had a taste of the quality of the 
Admiralty Board, and it is hardly surprising that he 
declined to entertain it. 

But the blockade was maintained with unwearied 
vigilance. Ganteaume had twenty-one ships of the line 
and six frigates. His orders were to escape from Brest, 
to attack our squadron blockading Ferrol, and to proceed 
to Martinique, there to join the squadrons from Toulon 
and Rochefort. Thence he was to return to Boulogne for 
orders. He was ready to make the attempt. It meant a 
fight, but he was confident of victory. Yet Napoleon, 
with singular unwisdom, forbade him to risk an action. 
The unlucky admiral’s hands were tied. He could not 
obey Napoleon’s order, and ‘go out without fighting.” 
He was forced to stay where he was—a pitiful a for 
so gallant an officer. He could only wait for Villeneuve to 
return from the West Indies and raise the blockade. 
Expecting this event, and in obedience to Napoleon’s 
order, he made a feint against the British squadron on 
August 21, 1805; but Villeneuve never came. After his 
inconclusive action with Calder Villeneuve turned south- 
ward, and sailed to Cadiz, thinking himself not strong 
enough to face Cornwallis. Napoleon’s wrath was bitter. 
Up to August 22 he had still believed Villeneuve would 
appear at Brest, and on that date had written io him, 
“England is ours.’”’ The French admiral’s mistake was 
irreparable. Nelson was quick to realise that the quarry 
so long pursued was at his mercy. Trafalgar was fought : 
and with Trafalgar the main interest of the Blockade of 
Brest is over. 

But while it lasted it was, to borrow an expression from 
the senior lieutenant of the ‘‘ Egyptienne,” ‘‘a most con- 
founded fagging time.” Yet they were ‘all in love with 
fighting,” as Mr. Newbolt sings. ‘‘ Away we went to the 
southward,’’ writes our lieutenant, describing Calder’s 
action, “‘all in high spirits at the signal to prepare for 
battle being made.” This was a big affair: but there 
were many minor episodes, where hard knocks were given 
and received, which form delightful reading. There was 
probably no braver man in the fleet than Lieutenant 
Ussher, afterwards rear-admiral. This officer, in connec- 
tion with Puget’s design, entered Brest harbour one night 
in a four-oared gig, and obtained exact information as to 
the enemy’s strength. When abreast of the flagship he 
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was discovered. A dozen boats were speedily in pursuit, 
but he managed to show them a clean pair of heels. 
Ussher was not one to waste his time, or his words either. 
Here is one of his laconic dispatches to Cornwallis :— 


Sir,—I beg leave to acquaint you that I have detained the 
vessels as per margin, and that on the 5th inst., being off 
Cape Machichaco, | perceived a chasse-marée going along 
shore that I pursued in my boat, and that she ran on shore 
under a battery three miles to the westward of the Cape, 
four of the guns of which I spiked, and threw the fifth over 
the parapet. The chasse-marée was bilged; her cargo was 
brandy. 

I have the honour to he, &c., 
Tuos. Ussver. 


Then there is Licuterant Bourne, of the ‘ Felix,’’ whose 
luxuriant style is in marked contrast to that of Ussher. 
‘Yesterday morning,” he writes, ‘‘ we stood close to the 
entrance of Santander, assuming an appearance calculated 
to induce an opinion that we would not presume to attack, 
and were capable of but a feeble resistance, and in the 
evening I had the satisfaction to find the deception we 
had practised attended with the success I anticipated.” 
The enemy came out from the harbour, and after a three 
hours’ fight his guns were silenced. A light shown in 
the rigging confirmed the opinion that the Frenchman had 
surrendered. It was but a ruse, however, to make the 
English suspend their fire; and while the ‘‘ Felix’ was 
repairing damages, so as to be able to close and take 
possession, the Frenchman stole away and managed to get 
out of range. Words do not fail the lieutenant in 
describing this unfortunate occurrence. The reader 
shares his mortification as keenly as he rejoices with 
Captain Baker over the capture of the ‘ Didon,”’ one of 
the finest frigates of the French Navy, bearing important 
despatches from Villeneuve to Allemand. ‘I cannot but 
exult,”’ writes Captain Baker, ‘in the honour of reporting 
to you the extreme good fortune of his Majesty’s ship 
under my command.’ Space forbids further quotation, 
hut all who care for good reading should join the Navy 
Records Society, if only to become possessors of this 
delightful volume. It is all so spirited, so joyous, so 
English ; and as one turns the pages, one feels the salt 
spray upon one’s lips. 


Ninety-Four. 


Memoirs of Sir Edward Blount, K.C.B. 
J. Reid. (Longmans. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Sir Epwarp Biccuyt is in his ninety-fourth year, hale and 
hearty. Had his years ended at sixty or seventy or eighty 
or ninety, would there have been any Memoirs? They are 
written, we take it, because Sir Edward is ninety-four. It 
is not that those last few years yield him any outer 
experiences worth putting down, but that they are them- 
selves an experience which gives him interest to himself, 
gains him homage from others, and, in fact, distinguishes 
him. Not that Sir Edward is in his anecdotage. There 
are inaccuracies in the book, but no indiscretions. The 
anecdotes, such as they are, do not ramble,—on the 
contrary, they have the air of being drawn up as minutes 
for a directors’ meeting. 

The earliest recollection of Sir Edward Blount is that of 
a be-ribboned postboy bringing the news of Waterloo; 
and, then, the triumphal passing of Lord Anglesey through 
Lichfield on his way home to Beaudesert. Sir Edward, 
itis gratifying to know, ‘‘ got a good view of the Peninsular 
hero”; but at this time of military parades he might 
have given some account of the manners and mode of the 
rejoicing crowds: then and now. Old numbers of the 
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(Gentleman's Magazine or of the Annual Register would 
yield him excellent ore, as R. L. Stevenson found it did to 
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priest taught the French tongue to the little boy, who 
marvelled and laughed, and still smiles in print, at his 
preceptor’s errors in English. But the preceptor’s own 
* principal amusement was destroying thistles with a long 
stick ” ; a career of gaiety which was closed by somebody 
remarking to him that ‘‘they kept the grass warm in 
winter.”” At the age of ten Sir Edward, whose family had 
always adhered to the ancient Faith, went to Oscott 
College. There a certain Dr. Weedall was President, and 
of him Sir Edward has a “ good story”’: ‘* Once he over- 
took a farmer quietly walking across the fields, and 
promptly turned the conversation to the duty of doing 
good as long as lifelasted. ‘ Why, yes, sir,’ was the reply, 
“we must all do what we can. You, gentlemen, mind 
your books and stick to your learning while we farmers 
manure our fields and get as good crops as we can. Yes, 
we can all do good in our way.’”’ This story is given as 
indicating oddity on the part of the discerning farmer ; 
while the doctor’s part in it is described by Sir Edward as 
‘‘an adventure.’’ Perhaps there was once a point, but, if 
so, it has got Jost on the course of its over eighty years’ 
pilgrimage tothe reader. When, later, he comes to public 
matters, his memories go into strange ways. Sir Edward’s 
family, having lived near Shrewsbury since the Flood, 
took an interest in Disraeli’s election there in 1841. But 
Sir Edward describes him as the Liberal candidate, and 
remembers attending the party banquet, given in honour of 
his return, in the course of which an impromptu speaker 
rose and denounced Dizzy as a man who would shortly 
desert his party—as, indeed, says Sir Edward, he shortly 
afterwards did. The story—that of an eye and ear witness 
too—is, of course, all wrong; for Disraeli had already been 
a Tory member when he stood as the official Tory candi- 
date for Shrewsbury and as a Tory was returned. It was 
an exciting episode in Disraeli’s life, and Sir Edward, had 
his observation and his memory served, might have given.us 
some valuable material. At no other time and place was 
the future Premier met with such persistent cries of 
‘*‘ Jew”; and when, during one of his out-of-door speeches, 
a man drove a pony cart up to the improvised platform 
and was asked why he came, the reply which the inter- 
rupted but then as ever imperturbable orator received was 
**to take you back to Jerusalem.” 

Sir Edward Blount settled in Paris as a banker. He 
saw the beginning of French railways, had a hand in the 
planning of them and occupied an important chairmanship 
until it was made untenable by anti-English feeling and 
the confidences naturally exchanged between the Govern- 
ment and the railways about plans of mobilisation in case 
of war. Sir Edward knew Paris during tie Revolution of 
1848 ; he knew it during the Franco-German war, and he 
was Consul during the closing days of the siege. All the 
facts put down in this book that are worth a record have 
found it already in more graphic and coherent form. Sir 
Edward can hardly be expected to read proofs; so that 
proper names have gone wrong—we have ‘‘Serle’’ for 
Searle, ‘‘ Cotessy’’ for Costessy, ‘‘ Mallet’’ for Malet and 
so on. 





Other New Books. 


By Aleister Crowley. 





Tannhduser: A Story of Ali Time. 
(Kegan Paul.) 
Tus is really a tremendous poem. Not only is it printed 
upon paper twice the size of that which meaner poets use, 
but also its scheme, which embraces the pursuit of man. in . 
the person of Tannhiiuser, after Supreme Knowledge, 
appears to be commensurate with the whole. Mr. Crowley, 
as he is good enough to inform us, speaks ‘ both in 
Hebrew and Egypto-Christian Symbology ”’ and his work 
is less a drama than a monodrama, and “really a series of 
introspective studies ; not necessarily a series in time, but 
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in psychology, and that rather the morbid psychology of 
the Adept than the gross mentality of the ordinary man.” 
Not being experts in the psychology of the Adept, we 
must content ourself with saying that to our gross 
mentality the adventures of Tannhiuser with the true and 
the false Aphrodite-Hathoor are exceedingly tedious, and 
that Mr. Crowley’s chief poetic merit appears to be a 
certain facility in reproducing the emptier melodies of Mr. 
Swinburne. A short example will perhaps suffice :— 


Come, love, thy bosom to my heart recalls 
Strange festivals and subtle funerals. 
Soft passion rises in the amber walls, 
And falls! 
None but the dead can breathe the life of love! 
Come, love, thy lips, curved hollow as the moon's ! 
Bring me thy kisses, for the seawind tunes 
The song that soars and reads the starry runes, 
And swoons ! 
None but the dead can tune the lyre of love! 

= o a. o a 


Come, love! My body in thy passion weeps 

Tears keen as dewfall’s, salter than the deep’s. 
My bosom! How its fortress wakes, and leaps, 
And sleeps! 

None but the dead can sleep the sleep of love! 
Come, love, caress me with endearing eyes ! 

Light the long rapture that nor fades nor flies! 
Love laughs and lingers, frenzies, stabs, and sighs ! 
And dies ! 

None but the dead can know the worth of love! 


It is fair to add that, although “‘ Tannhiiuser”’ is not 
wholly free from morbidity, it does not reach the extreme of 
unpleasantness to be found in some of Mr. Crowley’s earlier 
works. 


Cataloque of Drawings by British Artists and Artists 
of Foreign Origin working in Britain. Vol. Ill. By 
Laurence Binyon. (Department of Prints and Drawings, 
British Museum.) 


Tis volume includes the letters I to R, and accordingly 
shows what the British Museum possesses in the way of 
drawings by such great artists of the past as Kneller, 
Lely, Lawrence, Morland, Reynolds, Romney, and 
Rowlandson, and also of such moderns as Keene, Lord 
Leighton, Sir John Millais, Rossetti, and John Ruskin. 
The air of leisured accuracy which we have noticed from 
the first in this admirable catalogue is well maintained, 
and the usefulness of the work to many besides art 
students is increasingly evident. A special feature of 
this volume is Mr. Binyon’s careful transcript of the 
manuscript notes and journals of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
from the two sketch-books in which he recorded his 
impressions of the churches and galleries of Italy when 
travelling in 1752 as a young artist with his career before 
him. The transcripts hitherto made have been incomplete 
and inaccurate ; Mr. Binyon gives Sir Joshua’s exact 
words with all the evidences of the haste and special 
conditions under which they were written. On the back 
of one drawing we have the draft of a letter which the 
young. artist had crossed out. It reveals some of his 
perplexities, and also not a little of that calculating 
sagacity to which he came to owe much of his success. 
**T remember it used to be a continual subject of Dis- 
course of my Father’s when he discoursed on Education 
not to be in too great a hurry to show oneself to the 
world, but to lay in first as strong foundation as possible 
of knowledge and learning; this may very well be 
apply’d to my present affairs; by being in too great a 
hurry perhaps [ shall ruin all and arrive at London 
without reputation & nobody has ever heard of me, 
when by staying here a month extra-ordinary my name 
will arrive before me, and as I said before nobody will 
dare find fault with me since it has had the approbation 
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Most of his notes 
consist of descriptions of pictures with conjectures of their 
material and manner of painting. 

ohana as is the Print Room collection, the present 


of the greatest living Painters.” 


catalogue illustrates very clearly its defects. Only two 
drawings of Rossetti’s are possessed by the nation. 
Of John Leech’s thousands of drawings, only five have 
found their way hither, and one is struck by the fact that 
so fine a landscapist as John Linnell is represented by 
only two drawings, both portraits. These are matters, 
however, which belong to the history of the collection and 
the varied and difficult conditions under which it has been 
formed and is maintained. Its value is, at all events, 
greatly increased by this pains-taking catalogue of its 
contents. The next volume, we understand, will contain 
names from S to Z and a supplement. A fifth, and 
final, volume will give indexes of the portraits, places, and 
subjects represented. 


Parliament Past and Present. “By Alfred Wright and 
Philip Smith. Vol. I. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


WE have turned over the pages of this finely illustrated 
album-history of Parliament and the Palace of Westminster 
with the greatest interest, and still our wonder has grown 
that such a volume can be produced at the price stated. 
Nine of the illustrations are coloured plates of no mean 
quality, and throughout the work the illustrations, whether 
reproductions of old prints or of modern photographs, are 
excellent. One complaint we have to make: it is a. pity 
that where old prints have been used their history and 
authorship have not always been indicated. It is not 
enough to inscribe beneath a picture by Thomas Sandby : 
‘“‘ Westminster Hall, showing the inns and. coffee houses 
which were once a characteristic feature of New Palace 
Yard.”” We want the date of Sandby’s drawing. The 
origin of an interesting picture of the Court of Claims in 
the Painted Chamber, reproduced on page 188, is not 
conveyed to us in any way, and the same may be said of 
illustrations on pages 42, 66, 78, 102, 108, 113, 119, and 
elsewhere. Allowing for the exigencies of a serial pub- 
lication, in which the general reader’s interest has to be 
tended like a fire, we have no fault to find with the 
narrative and descriptions. We pass with pleasing sud- 
denness from memories of St. Stephen’s in the sixteenth 
and seventeeth centuries to chapters on ‘‘ The Speaker as 
Host’ and ‘‘ Wining and Dining”’; from ‘‘ Memorable 
Trials in Westminster Hall ’’ and ‘‘ Coronation Ceremonies ”’ 
to the Press Gallery and the Design of Barry’s great build- 
ing. The authors’ style is brightly popular and ordinary ; 
it serves its purpose. 





Fiction. 
The Sea Lady. By H. G. Wells. (Methuen. 6s.) 


‘‘ Suc previous landings of mermaids as have left a record 
have all a flavour of doubt.”” Thus Mr. Wells begins his 
story of the mermaid, and he tells it with the solemnity 
and detail which make his most preposterous imaginings 
as credible as ‘“‘our special correspondent’s’’ account of 
the racing at Cowes. His uae is to take an impos- 
sibility as premiss and to follow out the argument quite 
logically, with just the same surprise at his own conclusior. 
as the reader might be expected to feel. Here the mer- 
maid is the impossibility, and it was not until she came 
to shore—shamming cramp—at Sandgate to the astonish- 
ment of a party of bathers that Mr. Wells believed in the 
existence of such creatures. 
“ But really, you know,” said my cousin Melville, protesting 
in the name of reason and the nineteenth century—‘“a Tail!” 
“T patted it,” said Mrs. Bunting. 
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So we have this beautiful being arriving from another 
world projected into the house of the estimable Buntings 
and the society of Folkestone, where she has, for obvious 
reasons, to make her public appearances in a bath chair. 
Miss Waters—such is her terrestrial name—knows a thing 
or two; for fashion papers flutter from channel steamers, 
and certain productions of Dr. Richard Garnett seem to 
have capsized a ship and brought a liberal education to 
the sea maidens. Moreover she naturally talks the language 
of the Rulers of the Waves. But she has no soul, and of 
course she has never tasted tea. Now Mrs. Bunting 
cannot imagine a World without Tea. So, remembering 
that the Sea Lady has no soul, no morals and is immortal, 
that she has a tail and an affection for a young man 
already engaged to the earnest Adeline, you will foresee 
the dreadful confusion caused by her incursion into a 
respectable middle-class family. But there is a serious 
underside to this farce, as there is in all Mr. Wells’s 
fantastical imaginings. This little bit of dialogue may 
indicate it. Melville has just said it would be improper 
for him to walk upon the Leas in the bathing costume that 
is proper to the beach. Says the Sea Lady :— 


“Tt isn’t different. You dream it’s different. And in just 
the same way you dream all the other things are proper or 
improper or good or bad to do. Because you are in a dream, 
a fantastic, unwholesome little dream. So small, so infinitely 
small! I saw you the other day dreadfully worried by a spot 
of ink on your sleeve—almost the whole afternoon.” 

My cousin looked distressed. She abandoned tie ink spot. 

“Your life, I tell you, is a dream—a dream, and you can’t 
wake out of it - 

* And if so, why do you tell me?” 

She made no answer for a space. 

“Why do you tell me?” he insisted. 

He heard the rustle of her movement as she bent towards 
him. 

She came warmly close to him. She spoke in gently con- 
fidential undertones, as one who imparts a secret that 1s not 
to be too lightly given. “ Because,” she said, “there are 
better dreams.” 


Beneath all the fun there is a shudder. The story ends 
with the departure of the mermaid, told with Mr. Wells’s 
elaborate aloofness and assumption of knowing really very 
little about it; and the interrogation of the Folkestone 
policeman’s lantern, ‘‘ going out for a little way, a stain of 
faint pink curiosity wpon the mysterious, vast serenity of 
night’ strikes, we think, the note of the book. Mr. Wells 
himself is possibly not sure whether he has written a 
farce or a tragedy. Anyhow his story makes a double 
appeal. It is full of fun; yet it is at the same time a 
criticism of life. 


By Owen 


The Virginian: A Horseman of the Plains. 
Wister. (Macmillan. 6s.) 

Ir is a pity, as we said some time ago, that Mr. Wister 
could find no other title for this book. Apart from the 
shock which it gives us to see ‘‘ The Virginian”’ on the 
title page, the story is good ; not very new, perhaps, nor 
appealing to one’s finer judgment, but having very 
distinct qualities of feeling and conviction. The Virginian 
himself, cow-puncher and executor of rough justice, is 
a lovable creature, and it is upon him that Mr. Wister 
has concentrated his best work. We believe in the 
Virginian, which is saying a good deal when it is remem- 
bered that he represents the difficult blend of extra- 
ordinary tenderness and invincible will. Bret Harte had 
the trick of that kind of man; so has Mr. Wister, and his 
treatment is hardly less delicate. With his heroine Mr. 
Wister is much less successful. We cannot bring our- 
selves to accept Miss Mary Stark Wood, of Bennington, 
Vermont, schoolmarm to the children of Bear Creek. It 
taxes Mr. Wister’s utmost skill to reconcile us to her in 
tke last chapter, a chapter containing a good deal of 
pretty writing. It is in the relations of men with men 
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that Mr. Wister is at home. The scene in the hut after 
the Virginian has captured an old friend turned horse- 
thief is both tender and reserved: we feel the strain of 
tingling blood and tense nerves. And the ending of the 
long feud between the Virginian and the rascal Trampas 
is dramatic and well wrought. The atmosphere and setting 
of the story are admirable, and the dialogue brisk and 
human. We feel that these cow-punchers have been 
observed ; they are nicely differentiated, and each has 
habits and manners of his own. Another strong point 
in favour of The Virginian is that the sentiment, and 
there is a good deal of it, generally rings true. Also, 
there is nothing silly in the story, nor is probability 
grossly outraged. On the whole The Virginian is an 
importation from America which we can welcome without 
reservation. 








Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week’s Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.] 


Hian Potcy. By C. F. Keary. 


This novel by the talented author of Herbert Vanlennert 
is well titled. It opens in the Ladies’ Gallery of the 
House of Commons whence Cynthia Beresford looks down 
with keen political and personal interest on the arena. 
We are at once in the atmosphere of politics, and the 
making of careers promises to interest us. A gathering 
‘at Lady Bessy Brind’ s in Carlton House Terrace introduces 
some brilliant dialogue that is typical of much more in 
the story. (Unwin. 6s.) 


Tae Scarvet Lapy. By Azan St. Aupyn. 


A Protestant v. Catholic story in which the heorine, a 
governess, is guide, companion, and friend to the young 
Protestant daughter of a Catholic widower. The story 
seethes with priests, nuns, relics, and revelations. As 
for the widower, he died ‘“‘friendless and alone” after 
‘“‘he had stripped himself of every possession left to 
him to enrich the Church. The Church did not 
seem to have done much for him in those last days.” 


(White. 6s.) 


TALES OF A GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL. By Masor Artuur 


GRIFFITHS. 


These stories, some of them connected by a thread, are 
told in the character of an inspector of prisons, and are 
concerned with “‘ gaol outbreaks, affrays, assaults ; escapes 
that have succeeded or failed; sentences borne by the 


wrong people ; strange vicissitudes of fortune ; gaol frauds 
that failed,” &c., &e. Major Griffiths on his own ground. 
(White. 6s.) 


BEYOND THE Law. By Gertrupe Warden. 


Readers of this story are not kept waiting in the ante- 
chambers of sensation. Chapter I. is entitled ‘* An Opium 
Cigarette.’’ Chapter II. sets forth strange doings ina 
“London particular.’ By this time we are fairly 
embarked on a murder mystery with its more or less 
inevitable chapters: ‘‘ A Voice from the Dead,” ‘‘ Links 
in the Chain,” ‘“ Trapped,”’ ‘‘ Face to Face,” &e. (Ward, 
Lock. 3s. 6d.) 


To Wetcome THe Kiva. By Wittovucupy Matcuetr. 


The sub-title reads: ‘‘ And other stories, mostly humor- 
ous.” The first of the sixteen stories tells how Larry 
O’Hagan had a vision in which the ghost of Edward VI. 
visited him, apparently for the purpose of introducing the 
ghost of Edward V. On the strength of this O’Hagan writes 
to the present King Edward, and the second story describes 
how he palmed off a letter of his own as the King’s reply. 
Written with a good deal of gusto and ingenuity. 
(Greening. 3s. 6d. 
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Mr. Barney Maguire’s Account 
of the Coronation, 1838. 


Annotated, 1902. 


Ocu! the Coronation! what celebration 
For emulation can with it compare ? 
When to Westminster the Royal Spinster, 
And the Duke of Leinster’ all in order did repair! 
"Twas there you’d see the New Polishemen® 
Making a skrimmage at half after four,* 
And the Lords and Ladies, and the Miss O’Gradys,° 
All standing round before the Abbey door. 


Their pillows scorning, that self-same morning 
Themselves adorning, all by the candle-light, 
With roses and lilies, and daffy-down-dillies, 
And gould, and jewels, and rich di’monds bright. 
And then approaches five hundred coaches,° 
With Gineral Dullbeak’—Och! ’twas mighty fine 
To see how asy bould Corporal Casey,* 
With his sword drawn, prancing, made them kape the line. 


1. Thomas Ingoldsby (Richard Harris Barham) introduces these 
famous verses in the following note: “It was in the summer of 
1838 that a party from Tappington reached the metropolis with a 
view of witnessing the coronation of their youthful Queen, whom 
God long preserve! This purpose they were fortunate enough to 
accomplish, by the purchase of a peer’s ticket, from a stationer in 
the Strand, who was enabled so to dispose of some, greatly to the 
indignation of the hereditary Earl Marshal. How Mr. Barney 
managed to insinuate himself into the Abbey remains a mystery : 
his characteristic modesty and address doubtless assisted him, for 
there he unquestionably was. The result of his observations were 
thus communicated to his associates in the Servants’ Hall upon his 
return, to the infinite delectation of Mademoiselle Pauline over a 
Cruiskeen of his own concocting.” Barham was proud of a letter 
from Tom Moore praising the “ Account.” 

2. The Duke of Leinster enjoyed no such prominence. But he was 
High Constable of Ireland and throughout his poem Barney is more 
Irish than accurate. The Duke’s place was in the Abbey, among 
the Officers of State who there awaited the arrival of the “ Royal 
Spinster.” 

3. The “ New Polishemen” (Metropolitan Police) had been con- 
stituted by Sir Robert Peel in 1829. 

4. This “ skrimmage at half after four” was the clearing of the space 
around the Abbey in readiness for the Gold Staff Officers who were 
under orders from Deputy Garter to be at their posts at five a.m. 

5. The “ Miss O’Gradys” are apparently introduced for rhyme and 
the mythical honour of old Ireland. 

6. “ Among the splendid equipages which arrived nearly at the same 
time, were particularly noticed those of the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Duke of Northumberland, the Duke of Portland, the Duke of 
Sutherland, the Duke of Buccleugh, and the Earl of Lichfield.” 
(Contemporary account.) 

7. Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Dalbiac took part in marshalling 
the troops in the royal procession, which left Buckingham Palace at 
half-past ten and proceeded te the Abbey by Constitution Hill, 
Piccadilly, St. James’s Street, &c. Dalbiac was an old Peninsula 
officer. He lived ten years after the Coronation. 

8. Doubtless another of Barney’s inventive tributes to Ireland. 
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Then the Guns’ alarums, and the King of Arums, 
All in his Garters and his Clarence shoes, 
Opening the massy doors to the bould Ambassydors, 
The Prince of Potboys,® and great haythen Jews :’° 
’Twould have made you crazy to see Esterhazy"' 
All joo’ls from his jasey to his di’mond boots, 
With Alderman Harmer,’* and that swate charmer, 
The famale heiress, Miss Anji-ly Coutts.” 


And Wellington, walking with his swoord drawn, talking 
To Hill and Hardinge,” heroes of great fame ; 


And Sir De Laey,"® and the Duke Dalmasey," 
(They call’d him Sowlt afore he changed his name,) 

Themselves presading Lord Melbourne,”* lading 
The Queen, the darling, to her royal chair, 

And that fine ould fellow, the Duke of Pell-Mello,*® 
The Queen of Portingal’s Chargy-de-fair. 


Then the Noble Prussians, likewise the Russians, 
In fine laced jackets with their golden cuffs, 

And the Bavarians, and the proud Hungarians, 
And Everythingarians all in furs and muffs.” 


9. The “ Prince of Potboys” was Prince Putbus, the Ambassador 
Extraordinary of Prussia, who with the other Ambassadors Extra- 
ordinary and the Resident Ambassadors and Ministers preceded the 
Queen in the royal procession to the Abbey. 

10, After “the Prince of Potboys” the phrase “great haythen 
Jews” need not astonish. Barney’s excitement is rising, and the 
Ambassadors Extraordinary were very extraordinary ambassadors. 

11. “Prince Esterhazy [the Austrian Ambassador] was almost as 
much admired as his diamonds, which, when the sun was on them, 
glistened, to use a phrase of Scott's, like a galaxy.” (Contemporary 
account.) 

12. It is doubtful whether Alderman Harmer attracted the eye of 
any other chronicler. He was the son of a Spitalfields weaver, an 
Alderman of the City of London, and a strong advocate of reform in 
criminal procedure. In 1840 he was successfully opposed in the 
election for the Mayoralty by reason of his proprietorship of the 

Weekly Dispatch, an advanced organ of opinion. His place in the 
Abbey was in the Choir with the Aldermen and Judges. 

13. Baroness Angela Georgina Burdett-Coutts was born April 26, 
1814. In the year cf Queen Victoria’s Accession she succeeded. to 
the great wealth of her grandfather, Mr. Thomas Coutts, the banker. 
She was present at the Coronations of William IV. and Queen 
Victoria, and will be present at the Coronation of Edward VII. and 
Queen Alexandra. The same distinction will fall to the lot of Lord 
Wemyss and Lord Gwydyr. The Baroness Burdett Coutts is probably 
the only person named in the ballad who is still living. 

14. The Duke was a central figure. He was loudly cheered 
when he performed homage. 

15. Viscount Rowland Hill, Wellington’s great support in the 
Peninsula and at Waterloo, attracted much attention in the Abbey. 
Viscount Henry Hardinge, another Peninsula hero, succeeded 
Wellington as Commander-in-Chief in 1852. 

16. Was Sir de Lacy more than a rhyme ? 

17. Of the foreign visitors none compared in popularity with Marshal 
Soult, the Duke of Dalmatia. In the procession to the Abbey he 
was cheered as a brave French general whom Wellington had 
defeated in the Peninsula. Soult’s entry into the Abbey was 
striking. ‘He was saluted with a murmur of curiosity and applause 
as he passed through the nave, and nearly the same as he advanced 
along the choir. His appearance is that of a veteran warrior, and he 
walked alone, with his numerous suite following at a respectful 
distance, preceded by heralds and ushers, who received him with 
marked attention, more certainly than any of the other ambassadors.” 
—( Greville Memoirs.) 

18. Lord Melbourne, the Prime Minister, did not immediately 
precede the Queen. The Bishop of Winchester carried a Bible 
before her, and she walked between the Bishops of Durham and 
Bath and Wells. Greville says “the Queen looked very diminutive, 
and the effect of the procession itself was spoilt by being too crowded ; 
there was not interval enough between the Queen and the Lords going 
before her.” 

19. The Duke of Palmella was not Chargé d’A ffaires, but Ambassador 
Extraordinary. The Portuguese Chargé d’Affaires, the Chevalier 
Rebelho de Carvalho, was present among the Foreign Resident 
Ministers. 

20. Sixteen Resident Foreign Ministers, four Resident Foreign 
Ambassadors, and twelve Foreign Ambassadors Extraordinary rode 
in their own or hired carriages tothe Abbey. These carriages excited 
great admiration, especially Marshal Soult’s, which was built on the 
frame of the one used on State occasions by the last Prince of the 
House of Condé, the father of the Duc de Bourbon, One Ambassador 
paid £250 for the use of a carriage for the day. 
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Then Misthur Spaker, with Misthur Pays the Quaker, 
All in the Gallery you might persave ;”" 

But Lord Brougham was missing, and gone a-fishing, 
Ounly crass Lord Essex would not give him lave.” 


There was Baron Alten* himself exalting, 
And Prince Von Swartzenburg,** and many more, 
Och! Id be bother’d and entirely smother’d 
To tell the half of ’em was to the fore; 
With the swate Peeresses, in their crowns and dresses, 
And Aldermanesses, and the Boord of Works ; 
But Mehemet Ali*® said, quite gintaly, 
“I'd be proud to see the likes among the Turks!” 


25 


Then the Queen, Heaven bless her! och! they did dress her 
In her purple garments and her goulden Crown ; 
Like Venus or Hebe, or the Queen of Sheby, 
With eight young ladies houlding up her gown,” 
Sure ’twas grand to see her, also for to he-ar 
The big drums bating, and the trumpets blow, 
And Sir George Smart!** Oh! he play’d a Consarto 
With his four-and-twenty fiddlers all on a row! 


Then the Lord Archbishop held a goulden dish up,” 
For to resave her bounty and great wealth, 
Saying, ‘‘Plase your Glory, great Queen Vic-tory ! 
Ye'll give the Clargy lave to dhrink your health!” 
Then his Riverence, retrating, discoorsed the mating : 
“ Boys! Here’s your Queen! deny it if you can! 
And if any bould traitour, or infarior craythur, 
Sneezes at that, I’d like to see the man!’ 


Then the Nobles kneeling to the Pow’rs appealing, 
‘Heaven send your Majesty a glorious reign!” ™ 

And Sir Claudius Hunter * he did confront her, 
All in his scarlet gown and goulden chain. 

The great Lord May’r,** too, sat in his chair, too, 
But mighty sarious, looking fit to ery, 

For the Earl of Surrey,** all in his hurry, 
Throwing the thirteens, hit him in his eye. 


21. The Speaker was Abercromby, afterwards first Baron Dunferm- 
line. “ Misthur Pays the Quaker ” was Joseph Pease (1777-1872), tbe 
first Quaker who sat in Parliament. The Commons met on Coronation 
Day at nine a.m., most Members wearing naval, military, or Windsor 
uniform, After prayers the allotment of seats in the Abbey was 
made by ballot, and as names were called the Members streamed off 
to the Abbey, where they sat high above the Altar. There they 
distinguished themselves by making their loyalty heard immediately 
after the Peers had done homage. Crying “God Save Queen 
Victoria!” they gave nine hearty cheers with such effect that the 
outburst seemed part of the ceremony. 

22. Lord Brougham was now a discredited statesman, though not a 
spent force. Barney Maguire seems to put him in the Gallery with 
the Commons, which is of course wrong. The Earl of Essex 
attended the Coronation, but it is difficult to elucidate these lines 
satisfactorily. 

23. Count Alten, Ambassador Extraordinary of Hanover. 

24. Prince Schwarzenburg, Ambassador Extraordinary of Austria. 

25. “The appearance of the Abbey was beautiful, particularly the 
benches of the Peeresses, who were blazing with diamonds.” 
(@rerille Memoirs.) 

26, Another of Barney’s persenified rhymes. Turkey was repre- 
sented by its Ambassador Extraordinary and Ahmed Fettij, and by 
the Resident Ambassador, Sarim Effendi. 

27. The eight maids of honour were Lady Adelaide Paget, Lady 
Frances Elizabeth Cowper, Lady Anne-Wentworth Fitzwilliam, Lady 
Mary Augusta Frederica Grimston, Lady Caroline Amelia Gordon 
Lennox, Lady Mary Alethea Beatrix Talbot, Lady Catharine Lucy 
Wilhelmina Stanhope, and Lady Louisa Harriet Jenkinson. 

28. Sir George Smart (1776-1867), the son of a London music-seller, 
rose to be organist to the Chapel Royal, St. James's, and founder of 
the Philharmonic Society. He directed the music at tre Coronations 
of William IV. and Queen Adelaide and Queen Victoria. For the 
Cornation of 1838 be composed a Sanctus and the Responses to the 
Commandments. 

29. William Howley, D.D. The “goulden dish” has reference to 
the Royal Offertory which has its place in the Form and Order for 
Coronations, 
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Then there was preaching,” and good store of speeching, 
With Dukes and Marquises on bended knee; 

And they did splash her with raal Macasshur, 
And the Queen said, “‘An! then thank ye all for me !”’— 

Then the trumpets braying, and the organs playing, 
And sweet trombones with their silver tones ; 

But Lord Rolle* was rolling ;—’twas mighty consoling 
To think his Lordship did not break his bones. 


Then the crames and custard, and the beef and mustard, 
All on the tombstones like a poultherer’s shop ; 

With lobsters and white-bait, and other sweet-meats, 
And wine and nagus, and Imparial Pop! 

There was cakes and apples in all the Chapels, 
With fine polonies, and rich mellow pears,—* 

Och ! the Count Von Strogonoff, sure he got prog enough, 
The sly old Divil, undernathe the stairs.** 


Then the cannon thunder’d,® and the people wonder’d, 
Crying, ‘God save Victoria, our Royal Queen ! ”’— 
Och! if myself should live to be a hundred, 
Sure it’s the proudest day that I'll have seen !— 
And now, I’ve ended, what I pretended, 
This narration splendid in swate poe-thry, 
Ye dear bewitcher, just hand the pitcher, 
Faith, it’s myself that’s getting mighty dhry! 


30. Barney’s mad mingling of the Archbishop’s functions with those 
of the Champion is the more gratuitous because it was noticeable 
that His Grace had mastered his duties and was much tried by the 
unpreparedness of others. 

31. The actual words of the Homage are these: “I, N., Duke or 
Earl, &c., of N. do become your Liege man of Life and Limb, and of 
earthly worship, and Faith and Truth I will bear unto you, to live 
and die, against all manner of Folks. So help me God.” 

32. Sir Claudius Hunter’s (1775-1851) prominence is another of 
Barney’s pleasant imaginations. His place would be with his brother 
Aldermen, He had passed the Chair in 1811. 

33. Sir John Cowan, Bart., Wax Chandler, The Queen had dined at 
Guildhall at his Mayoralty dinner. 

34. The Earl of Surrey, as Treasurer to Her Majesty's Household, 
distributed the Coronation Medals at the appointed interval in the 
ceremony. The noise and confusion were very great when the, 
medals were thrown about by him, everybody scrambling to obtain 
them, and none more vigorously than the Maids of Honour. It is 
improbable, however, that the Lord Mayor suffered the contusion 
mentioned. The Medal was an artistic failure, excused by the 
Master of the Mint as due to the untimely illness of its designer, 
Signor Pistrucci, TZhirteens—by which wortl Barney chooses to 
designate the medals—were silver shillings, worth thirteen pence, 
circulating in Ireland in the early part of the nineteenth century. 

35. The Coronation Sermon was preached by the Bishop of London 
(Dr. Blomfield) from II. Chronicles, xxxiv., 31: “And the king 
stood in his place, and made a covenant before the Lord, to walk 
after the Lord, and to keep his commandments, and his testimonies, 
and his statutes, with all his heart, and with all his soul, to perform 
the words of the covenant which are written in this book.” 

36. Lord Rolle, who was between eighty and ninety years of age, 
stumbled and fell as he was ascending the steps of the throne to do 
homage. The Queen, much concerned, made as if to rise. When, a 
a few moments later, Lord Rolle again approached the throne, she 
said, “May I not get up and meet him?” and then descending 
one or two steps of the dais met the aged peer, an act of kindness 
that touched the assembly to applause. It was particularily observed 
by Benjamin Disraeli. 

37. There was no banquet. 
his own responsibility. 

38. The Ambassador Extraordinary of Russia, Greville writes :— 
“In the evening I met Prince Esterhazy, and asked him what the 
foreigners had said. He replied that they admired it all very much : 
‘Stroganoff and the others don't like you, but they feel it, and it 
makes a great impression on them; in fact, nothing can be seen 
like it in any other country.’ ” 

39. The guns which announced the departure of the Queen from the 
Abbey were fired at about twenty-five minutes to five, an hour and 
a half later than the public had been led to expect. A little 
impatience, but no disorder, resulted from the delay. Throughout 
the day, the weather was temperate, and accidents and offences were 
few and trivial, although many, besides Barney, quenched their thirst. 


Barney spreads one in the Abbey on 
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Robinson Crusoe." 


Tue mystery of Robinson Crusoe is itself mysterious. 
It does not lie in the authorship: Mrs. Gallup has 
not disputed that, and the old story about Lord Oxford 
writing the book in the Tower has perished of its own 
absurdity. It does not lie in its allegorical relation 
to Defoe’s life: that question has its tomb in the amazing 
theory of Mr. Thomas Wright. It does not lie in its 
factual basis: that is as good as settled, and was never 
important. No, it is the book and its success that 
are mysterious. How came Defoe, the grimy political 
journalist and servant-girls’ novelist, to write a story 
that has become part of the world into which we are 
born? It is possible to think of most great books in the 
making, to relate each to some sort of literary process. 
Robinson Crusoe defies you to go behind it. You 
may produce Defoe’s career, his secondary novels, his 
journalistic instinct, and the whole Alexander Selkirk 
business ; but these account only for a clever book, they 
do not explain the unique autocracy of this book. 
These, you will say, are explained by Defoe’s genius. 
But is Robinson Crusoe a work of genius? To affirm it is 
to perceive that the genius which produced it was so 
narrow that it resembles the genius of a boy who can bend 
back his thumb until it touches his wrist. In no other of 
his writings did Defoe show genius; and in Robinson 
Crusoe there are no qualities which may not be collected 
from the Essay on Projects, the Story of Mrs. Veal, the 
Family Instructor, A New Voyaye Round the World, and 
Moll Flanders. Looking at Defoe’s powers as a whole it 
almost seems that the success of Robinson Crusoe was due 
to a unique affinity between his mind and this chance 
subject which refers us rather to literary chemistry 
than to literary dynamics. Even then there remains the 
wonder that such a subject and such a writer should have 
been brought together in the blind way which marked this 
conjunction. Defoe seems to have written the tale without 
any emotion corresponding to its impact on mankind. 

It is fitting that mystery should wrap the birth-place of 
the story. There is a confident tradition at Gateshead-on- 
Tyne that Defoe wrote it there in one of his periods of 
concealment. At Halifax they gravely tell you that the 
book was written in the Back Lane at the sign of the 
“‘Rose and Crown.” It is said to have been written 
in a house in Harrow Alley, in Whitechapel. A small 
room over the wash-house of a cottage at Hartley in Kent 
was pointed out to Wilson as the scene of the great par- 


turition. Lastly, Defoe’s house in Church Street, Stoke 
Newington, now removed, is said to be the spot. Of the 
localities. suggested this is much the likeliest. One is 


fain to repose in it. A long brick wall that is still to 
be seen in Hussey’s Lane is the old boundary wall of 
Defoe’s garden. The house, which was taken down about 
sixty years ago, was a large bare-looking Georgian 
mansion ; and it is told that its interior was full of strange 
cupboards and recesses, and that its doors were unusually 
weighted with locks and bars. Henry Baker, the natural- 
ist, was a frequent visitor. To him we owe a picture of 
Defoe’s ‘“‘ very genteel way of living at Stoke Newington.” 
The weary pamphleteer had reached a haven of rest and 
contentment, such as he had not enjoyed since his early 
tile-making days at Tilbury. He kept his chariot. His 
three daughters were ‘‘ admired for their beauty, their 
education, and their prudent conduct.” In Sophia 
Mr. Baker found so much to admire that he married 
her. So surrounded and comforted, Defoe wrote the 
calmest and greatest of his works. 

It was his first novel. He was writing it in 1718. Moll 
Flanders and Colonel Jack were not published until 1722, 
Roxana till 1723 ; and it is unquestionable that in mere 


* THE WORLD’s CLAssIcs: Zhe Adrentures of Robinson Crusoe. 
By Daniel Defoe. (Grant Richards. 1s.) 
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range over human feeling Robinson Crusoe is inferior to 
these stories. It is more organic only because its organism 
is so much simpler. It poises itself in a small space, 
whereas the picaresque stories tumble about the world. 
Even in Robinson Crusoe Defoe was an artist only while 
his governing idea was in session. The story ends, in 
art, when Crusoe leaves his island, but he incontinently 
writes a Second Part, and a volume of Crusoe’s Serious 
Reflections. How Defoe’s measure of artistic consciousness 
has puzzled critics is shown in the attitudes of two of 
them: Prof. Minto and Sir Leslie Stephen. Prof. Minto 
seems to credit him with real artistic intention and 
accomplishment, though he has to admit that the art ends 
with Crusoe’s release from his island and that from that 
point Defoe plies his pen as a man of business resolved 
to squeeze his market. Sir Leslie Stephen notes the same 
limitation, but he attributes Defoe’s artistic restraint to the 
automatically restraining character of his subject. ‘‘ The 
limits of the island confine him as well as his hero.” 

Here, probably, the truth lies. The problem was so 
simple, yet so interesting, that it laid its spell of prac- 
ticality and everyday sequence on a mind that was 
abundantly, but never wildly, inventive. For the picturing 
of Crusoe’s needs and the invention of his devices Defoe 
was perfectly fitted. The topographer, the exporter of 
hosiery, the tile-manufacturer, the life-long student of the 
Bible, and the rubbed man of the world combined to 
hold the pen; and the result was a story of human con- 
trivance and homely wisdom that has touched mankind. 
It is clear, too, that Defoe brought all that was best and 
most serene in his strange character to a story in which, 
without doubt, he expressed himself more nearly than in 
any other of his writings. He, too, had known loneliness, 
and a prison had often been to him as a desert island. In 
his farewell to the readers of his Review, in 1712, he had 
written : ‘‘In the school of affliction I have learnt more 
philosophy than at the academy, and more divinity than 
from the pulpit; in prison I have learnt to know that 
liberty does not consist in open doors I have 
seen the rough side of the world as well as the smooth, 
and in less than half a year tasted the difference between 
the closet of a king and the dungeon of Newgate.” 
These words have all Crusoe’s melancholy. Yet in 
Robinson Crusoe not once is the personal reference 
explicit ; not once does Defoe’s piston-like pen jump its 
place while he unfolds a story that rivets the attention, 
though, as Dickens observed, it contains not a single 
passage to make a man laugh or cry. 

Nor is the mystery of Robinson Crusoe lightened when_~ 
we consider its author’s aim at the public. The per a 
boys’ story ever written was certainly written for adults, 
and was read by them. In his well-known satire on the 
story, published only five months after its appearance, 
Charles Gildon was obliged to admit that Robinson Crusoe 
was already ‘‘fam’d from Tuttle Street [Tothill Street, 
Westminster] to Limehouse Hole,” and that there was 
“not an old woman who can go to the price of it but 
buys thy ‘Life and Adventures,’ and leaves it as a 
legacy with the Pilgrim’s Progress, the Practice of Poetry, 
and God’s Revenge Against Murther to her posterity.” 
We visualise the first readers of Robinson Crusoe in 
this description. And to take up the story to-day is to 
be surprised by the strength of its appeal to poor, world- 
wracked people to whom one or two simple religious 
ideas were necessary. Crusoe’s Bible reading, now dili- 
gent, now neglected; his unfaithfulness and repentant 
returns to Grace; his recognition of secret hints given 
him from above ; his weighings of his hardships against 
his blessings: all these communings are worked into 
the fibre of his everyday experience in a way to — 
and nourish simple groping minds. The very hum- 
drum of the story, its narrow scale of interest in which 
iu parrot’s speech communicates a thrill, is part of 
its strength. It never once shocked the sense of order 
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and propriety dear to careful unlearned folk. With all 
its sobriety, its preoccupation with plain facts in the 
life of the building, baking, sowing, and farming man 

reserved to it the potentiality of another kind of fame. 
Ht laid its hold on every boy who read it. As its want of 
psychological interest withdrew it more and more from 
men and women, its details, strung on one intensely 
significant thread of fate, gave it its unique position, 
first in time as in favour, with boys and girls. It is a 
question whether these also are not now wearied by its 
long-drawn simplicity of motive. These changes, if they 
have taken place, do not affect the literary position of 
the book. Crusoe, with his great goat-skin cap, his 
umbrella, and his parrot, is a figure which time cannot 
assail. His baskets, his earthenware pots, his calendar of 
notches, his field of barley, his little flock of goats, and his 
instruction of Friday are imperishable memories, And 
the plain human friendliness of it all! Even that is so 
wrought into the texture of incident, is so little a warm 
outflow from author to reader, that it adds to the mystery 
of this wonderful tale which has gone into every nation, 
even to the children of the East cloyed with the glories 
of Haroun-al-Raschid. 

And this book, they say, was written in a comfortable 
brick house in Stoke Newington. Of all the figures that 
rise in London’s populous past the most amazing is surely 
Daniel Defoe, in his sixtieth year, calling on the book- 
sellers with the manuscript of Robinson Crusoe. Did he 
rumble down the long Stoke Newington and Kingsland 
road in his ‘‘chariot,” past the villages of Haggerston 
and Hoxton and the new Ironmongers’ Almshouses, heed- 
less of the lark singing over the fields where now De 
Beauvoir ‘Town spreads its rectangular dreariness, to 
Shoreditch, and so to the City? They say he went from 
Lombard Street to the Strand, and from Little Britain to 
the booksellers of Westminster Hall, and was everywhere 
refused. It may have been so; was it not his first 
novel? William Taylor, of the Ship, in Paternoster Row, 
who was young enough to be Defoe’s son, saw his chance 
and seized it. The book appeared on April 25, 1719, and 
within seventeen days a second edition was published. 
By the 8th of August foyr editions had been called for. 
On the 28th of September the first attack on the story— 
a shilling burlesque by Charles Gildon—was sold in 
Warwick Lane. Gildon was the first to*ask how Crusoe 
could have filled his pockets with biscuits from the ship’s 
stores when he was naked, a mistake which is left but 
lamely corrected to this day. This and other posers 
amused the town, but did not hurt Taylor whose sales 
soon became prodigious. It is good to have one of these 
early editions, with its crazy copper-plates and worn 
leather covers. The present writer's copy is of the tenth 
edition, and is fairly sound after 160 years. He likes to 
think that its corners were worn down in much travel 
between Tuttle Street and Limehouse Hole. 

W. W. 


Hook way’s. 


Tue first characteristic of Hookway’s sea-side Book 
Emporium is that it is a very large and lofty emporium. 
Its pavement is broad and its windows high. You are 
advised from the exterior that it comprises various 
activities, such as a picture exhibition and a reading- 
room (with a trifling subscription attached to repel 
the deferential class), in addition to the activity of 
a range ess The right-hand window makes one of 
those displays which can be seen nowhere but in 
a seaside town: photographs of prelates, of the vacuous 
odalisques of the London stage, and of local nature 
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in her grander moods, are intermixed with scissors, 
inkstands, sandwich-tins, cups-and-saucers, engravings 
after Marcus Stone, dressing-bags, prayer-books, and 
manuals of ping-pong. It is a window to set you wonder- 
ing whether after all some cure for civilisation ought not 
to be discovered, a window that fills you with a desire to 
commit a crime and cease for ever to be respectable, a 
window that destroys your belief in the efficacy of art and 
_ optimism concerning the future of the race. But 

igh up in an obscure corner of the window is a black- 
letter volume, title illegible at that altitude, and you 
remember that Hookway’s is a bookshop famous throughout 
two counties. The other window contains nothing but 
books. It is a good window, a respectable, alluring, and 
dignified window. There is not a single voiume in it that 
you want to buy, but the fact remains that it is a good and 
alluring window. You feel that Hookway is a bibliopole 
and not a huckster. A Strand bookseller will cram his 
window with the latest thing in all branches of the art of 
letters; but not Hookway. Hookway gives the place of 
honour to an illustrated volume on stall-plates. No 
reasonable person takes the faintest interest in stall-plates, 
and that a man with brains to spell should expend years 
of his life in constructing a book on stall-plates is pathetic. 
Nevertheless a book on stall-plates is a book on stall-plates, 
and gives tone to a shop; it shows that the bookseller has 
a soul above six-shillings, and that he is not to be carried 
away by the infatuations of the hour. He may sell that 
book next week, or he may sell it in ten years time, or the 
grass may grow over his honoured grave or ever his grand- 
son sells it; for there are only seven persons in England 
interested in stall-plates, and five of those have had the 
book for review. It is this that makes you admire 
Hookway and regard him an authentic bibliopole; this 
atones fur the photographs of prelates. 

The title-page relating to stall-plates is flanked by many 
antiquarian, theological, and topographical volumes of 
such a nature as are never seen outside the windows of 
bookshops and the studies of contributors to Notes and 
Queries. Protected by glass, you enjoy gazing at them, 
as you enjoy gazing at lions in a menagerie. And you 
become aware of milder works, complete sets of immortal 
genius in half-calf, monographs on kings’ mistresses, 
collections of sermons drawled in historic fanes, disquisi- 
tions on golf, gout, and good manners, and Fitzgerald’s 
Omar Khayyam in seven bindings. And asa hint that 
Hookway, in addition to being a true bibliopole, is also 
up-to-date, you desery six copies of Mr. Charles Marriott’s 
Love with Honour, than which nothing could be more dans 
le mouvement littéraire. Lastly, half hidden perhaps 
not without ostentation in a back row, you thrillingly 
witness The Recuyell of the Histories of Troye, which 
Hookway has magnificently but incorrectly labelled, 
“ Firstfruits of the Kelmscott Press.” 

You enter. You can do no less. 

The atmosphere is at once changed for you. It becomes 
again a dowagerial atmosphere. You are in a vast and 
discreet twilight peopled by tables and counters on which 
the literature of the day and of the pagan and Christian 
eras reposes in carefully studied attitudes. All is new 
here, all is in the movement. And at the same time all 
is subdued, deferential, and meticulously correct. You 
know by instinct that here literature is the handmaid of 
respectability. You feel the implication that the creative 
energy of three thousand years, from Plato to Hardy, has 
existed and worn itself out simply to provide instructive 
amusement for the tedium of refined and luxurious homes. 
Say nothing here of the autocracy of genius, the blinding 
splendour of poetry, and the compulsive wisdom of 
philosophy. Literature is on sufferance, an adjunct, like 
the pianola and the Lilium auratum. Even Shakespeare 
must mind what he is about, for the sightless messengers of 
air whisper that there are scenes in ‘‘ Measure for Measure”’ 
which no gentleman would have written. You catch sight 
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of the new translation of Flaubert’s Madame Bovary in its 
blue and gold; you tremble for Flaubert; the sense of his 
unique mastery departs from you, and you somehow feel 
that he might have chosen a less unpleasant subject, that 
he is absurdly dull, that Emma is a vile creature, and 
that really that scene in the four-wheeler . . . You 
anticipate that Flaubert will not precisely find himself on 
velvet in this town; you guess that dowagers have a short 
way with Flaubert. 

A young man advances towards you out of the nether 
gloom with a bow that informs you that he is not to be 
mistaken for a draper’s assistant. 

“* What can I do for you, sir?” he dulcetly murmurs. 

You feel inclined to say : “‘ You can do The Eternal City 
for me,’”’ but that would be behind the movement, and 
Temporal Power is not yet. So you demand something 
Imnocuous and inexpensive, a volume of the ‘‘ Temple 
Classics,” and while he goes off to get it, you absorb the 
spirit of the spot. A dowager or so twitters staidly to 
other young men in the middle distance; on the horizon 
is a glimpse of the second-hand department. You feel that 
all the books around you are living up to those dowagers, 
on their best behaviour, trying ef to look as if they 
were published by the Religious Tract Society. The 
special Etching number of the Studio has quite an air of 
being warranted pure for three years. And a copy of 
Wee Wifie, by Miss Rosa N. Carey, unaccountably 
supported against Sir Richard Calmady, wears the pale, 
conscious, outraged innocence of a Little Sister of the ~~ 
jostled by a cowreur. On a small table in the centre of the 
saloon is a comprehensive collection of the newest German 
Gardens, Solitary Summers, Asparagus Cultures, Roseries, 
and Nature-patronisers generally ; the one gardening book 
not in this parterre of refined babble is Robinson; you 
secretly rejoice that Robinson is not there, and for once you 
are disposed to forgive Mr. John Murray for always keeping 
Robinson at the binder’s. You turn to another table and 
see that it is devoted to Dante and Dante literature. Never 
was such devotion to Dante! Your young man returns 
and detects you in the act of fingering a perfectly sweet 
edition of Plumptre’s translation of the Commedia in 
several volumes in a crushed-strawberry cardboard box: 
an absolute bon-bon of the bard of Florence. 

‘‘ Dante seems to be going strong down here,’’ you gaily 
remark. 

‘* Yes, sir,” he answers, in a tone to imply: ‘‘ None of 
your confounded cheek ! ”’ 

You correct yourself, and observe with strict pro- 
priety that Hookway appears to stock all the Dante 
translations. 

‘We have to suit all tastes,” the young man says. 
“Dahntey is much read just now. Dean Plumptre’s 
version is usually considered the best.” 

“Ah, yes!” you exclaim feebly, and then brightening : 
‘* Have you the Venice edition of Dahntey of 1564?” 

“Tm afraid not, sir,” he replies, tumbling head over 
heels into the pit. ‘‘ But we could get it for you.”’ 

You want to instruct him to get that Venetian folio, and 
also a Mazarin Bible and a Valdarfer Boccaccio while he is 
about it. But you wisely refrain: one should never trifle 
with respectability. Pocketing your volume of the “‘ Temple 
Classics’ you make for the portal. 

A sudden thought strikes.the young man. 

ond you care to inspect our second-hand department, 
sir ? 

You decidedly would care to inspect Hookway’s second- 
hand department, but not with that young man as verger. 
You pacify him by accepting a catalogue, and so depart, 
making way for the dowagers, who with the aid of two 
horses, two men, and a vehicle weighing at least a ton, roll 
off in a westerly direction. 

B. 
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Drama. 
On Crossing Stage to Right. 


Ir you look into the actors’ prompt-books, the most 
frequent direction which you will find is this: ‘‘ Cross 
stage to right.” It is nota mere direction, it is a formula ; 
it is not a formula only, but a universal remedy. When- 
ever the action seems to flag, or the dialogue to become 
weak or wordy, you must ‘‘cfoss stage to right’’; no 
matter what is wrong with the play, this will set it right. 
We have heard so much of the “action” of a play, that 
the stage-manager in England seems to imagine that 
dramatic action is literally a movement of people across 
the stage, even if for no reason than for movement’s sake. 
Is the play weak? He tries to strengthen it, poor thing, 
by sending it out walking for its health. 

If we take drama with any seriousness, as an art as 
well as an improvisation, we shall realise that one of its 
main requirements is that it should make pictures. That 
is the lesson of Bayreuth, and when one comes away, the 
impression which remains, almost longer than the im- 
pression of the music itself, is that grave, regulated 
motion of the actors. As I have said elsewhere, ‘“ no 
actor makes a gesture which has not been regulated for 
him ; there is none of that unintelligent haphazard known 
as being ‘ natural’; these people move like music, or with 
that sense of motion which it is the business of painting 
to arrest.’’ But here, of coure, I am speaking of the 
poetic drama, of drama which does not aim at the realistic 
representation of modern life. Maeterlick should be acted 
in this solemn way, in a kind of convention; but I admit 
that you cannot act Ibsen in quite the same way. 

The other day, when Mme. Jeanne Granier’s company 
came over here to give us some lessons in acting, I 
watched a little scene in ‘‘ La Veine,’’ which was one 
of the telling scenes of the play: Guitry and Brasseur 
standing face to face for some minutes, looking at 
their watches, and then waiting, each with a single, 
fixed expression on his face, in which the whole tem- 
perament of each is summed up. One is inclined to 
say: No English actor could have done it. Perhaps ; 
but then, no English stage-manager would have let them 
do it. "They would have been told to move, to find ‘ busi- 
ness,” to indulge in gesture which would not come 
naturally to them. Again, in “ Tartuffe,” when, at the 
end, the hypocrite is exposed and led off to prison, Coquelin 
simply turns his back on the audience, and stands, with 
head sullenly down, making no movement; then, at the 
end, he turns half-round and walks straight off, on the 
nearer side of the stage, giving you no more than a 
momentary glimpse of a convulsed face, fixed into a 
definite; gross, raging mood. It would have taken 
Mr. Tree five minutes to get off the stage, and he would 
have walked to and fro with a very multiplication of 
gesture, trying on one face, so to speak, after another. 
Would it have been so effective, that is to say, so real ? 

A great part of the art of French acting consists in 
knowing when and how not to dothings. Their blood 
helps them, for there is movement in their blood, and 
they have something to restrain. But they have realised 
the art there is in being quite still, in speaking naturally 
as people do when they are really talking, in fixing atten- 
tion on the words they are saying and not on their antics 
while saying them. The other day, in the first act of 
“The Bishop’s Move”’ at the Garrick, there is a Duchess 
talking to a young novice in the refectory of a French 
abbey. After standing talking to him for a few minutes, 
with only such movements as would be quite natural 
under the circumstances, she takes his arm, not once 
only but twice, and walks him up and down in front 
of the footlights, for no reason in the world except 
to ‘‘ cross stage to right.” The stage trick was so obvious 
that it deprived the scene at once of any pretence to reality. 
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The fact is, that we do not sufficiently realise the 
difference between what is dramatic and what is merely 
theatrical. Drama is made to be acted, and the finest 
‘‘literary’’ play in the world, if it wholly fails to interest 
people on the stage, will have wholly failed in its first and 
most essential aim. But the finer part of drama is implicit 
in the words and in the development of the play, and not 
in its separate small details of literal ‘“‘action.”” Two 
people should be able to sit quietly in a room, without 
ever leaving their chairs, and to hold our attention 
breathless for as long as the playwright likes. Given a 
good play, French actors are able to do that. Given a 
good play, English actors are not allowed to do it. 

Is it not partly the energy, the restless energy, of the 
English character which prevents our actors from ever 
sitting or standing still on the stage? We are a nation of 
travellers, of sailors, of business people; and all these 
have to keep for ever moving. Our dances are the most 
vigorous and athletic of dances, they carry us all over the 
stage, with all kinds of leaping and kicking movements. 
Our music-hall performers have invented a kind of 
clowning peculiar to this country, in which kicking and 
leaping are also a part of the business. Our melodramas 
are constructed on more movable planes, with more for- 
midable collapses and collisions, than those of any other 
country. Is not, then, the persistent English habit of 
“crossing stage to right’’ a national characteristic, 
ingrained in us, and not only a matter of training? It is 
this reflection which hinders me from hoping, with much 
confidence, that a reform in stage-management will lead to 
a really quieter and simpler way of acting. But might 
not the experiment be tried? Might not some stage- 
manager come forward and say: “‘ For heaven’s sake stand 
still, my dear ladies and gentlemen, and see if you cannot 
interest your audience without moving more than twice 
the length of your own feet” ? 

Artuur Sywoys. 


Art. 


Alois Aggera, Artist. 


“Timmy do their painting in a business-like way in the 
Tyrol,”’ I remarked to my neighbour at the dinner-table. 
He gazed thoughtfully at the six pictures of the chief 
mountains that hung on the walls. Bach was six by four : 
between each was six feet of wall: each gave the finest 
view on the finest day. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ the natives are 
learning to be more—er—~more business-like. I could 
tell you a story of a Tyrolese artist.”" But he did not tell 
me the story then. 

As the fifteen hours drive that lay before me on the 
morrow was timed to begin at a quarter-past four I went 
upstairs when the clock struck ten. In the corridor I paused, 
candle in hand, before a twelve-foot upright of the great 
event in the life of the ubiquitous St. Hubert. Clad ina 
fur-trimmed doublet, booted and spurred, with horn slung 
round his neck, and sword by his side, he kneels before 
the astonished deer. One of the dogs snarls, the other, 
in spite of his amazement, tries to sympathise with his 
master’s extraordinary behaviour. The painting is 
laboriously accurate, even to the tiny flowers in the 
foreground. ‘That, also, is business-like!”’ It was 
my companion of the dinner-table. ‘‘ They are not so 
business-like in the villages,’’ he added. “I once knew 
a Tyrolese artist. I'd like to teli you the story. Are you 
going to Sulden or Trafoi?” ‘To Sulden!” ‘Then 


we'll drive together, and if you care to break the journey at 
Mals, I'll take you to see him. I’m ona sort of pilgrimage.” 

At a quarter past four next morning I found him among 
the muflled travellers in the yard outside the post office. 
The em. who also acted as guard, accommodated us 
in a 


ittle einspanner. Dawn was breaking as we started. 
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When the sun flooded the hill-tops pale yellow, and my 
companion threw back his coat, I noticed that. he had 
brought two large albums with him. He handed them to 
me with a smile. I turned over the leaves of the topmost. 
It contained seventy-five photographs of classical pictures, 
statuary and architecture. A fine and chastened taste 
had chosen them. Examples from Velasquez, Botticelli, 
Mantegna, and Vermeer, Parthenon marbles, Giotto’s 
tower, details of Chartres Cathedral—it was a collection oi 
one man’s preferences in the field of ancient art. The 
other album contained nearly a hundred photographs of 
pictures at the present exhibition of the Royal Academy. 

“Well?” I said. 

“They are a gift to a certain . Tyrolese artist,” he 
answered. ‘‘ Would you like to hear the story ?” 

*“ Willingly.”’ f 

‘Well, ten years ago I was driving alone on this same 
route on my way to Meran. About an hour beyond Mals 
I overtook a man walking very slowly. He was evidently 
a peasant, but not burnt by the sun like most of the 
natives. His figure was slight, complexion very fair, with 
blue eyes. He raised his hat as I passed, and wished me 
good morning. We talked a little. Presently I asked 
him where he was going. ‘To Meran to buy colours.’ 
‘Then you are a painter,’ I said. ‘No, a shoemaker.’ 
Here, thought I, is the man that Browning wanted—a 
shoemaker who paints. But he was also in.pain. He did 
not complain, but his lips were set, and he limped. ‘It 
is only a blistered heel,’ he said. I pointed to the vacant 
seat in the carriage, and asked him in the most courteous 
German at my command if he would avail himself of it. 
He protested. I insisted.”’ 

“He was a delightful companion, this artist-shoemaker 
of Fils, a little hill village three hours up from Mals, quite 
unknown to the tourist. He earned his living by making 
and mending boots: he took his pleasure in painting pictures 
and carving wood. Many of the scriptual pictures on the 
white houses of the Tyrol are by Alois Aggera, shoemaker. 
The best of the little carved wayside figures of St. Hubert 
and St. Florian are signed A. A. He took no money for 
his painting and carving. The joy of the work was his 
wages. He came at anybody’s bidding. This bright-eyed 

asant was a most unsophisticated little fellow, and when 
T told him that in the great cities of the world men made 
fortunes by painting pictures, it was no more credible to 
him than that men should make fortunes by making boots. 
‘Then there must be a great number of pictures in the 
world,’ he said. And he asked if they were all like the 
work by Knoller in Mals church representing the Death of 
Joseph. I told him that if ever I came here again I would 
bring him some photographs of ancient and modern pictures 
and sculpture. So you have the explanation of the albums.” 

“Why was he walking into Meran”’? I asked. 

“Ah, that was the big affair of his life. A fire had 
broken out at Fils some time before, and there seemed 
every probability that the village would be destroyed, but 
at the critical moment a storm of rain quenched the flames, 
The villagers of course believed it was through the inter- 
vention of St. Florian, and they determined to build a new 
church in gratitude. It would take years to complete, for 
most of the work was to be done gratuitously with their 
own hands. Alois Aggera’s share was a picture of St. 
Florian over the altar, the stations of the Cross for the 
walls, and the carving of the pinewood pews. That was 
ten years ago. How often have I thought of Alois Aggera 
mending shoes and painting pictures in his mountain 
village. Ah, there is Mals down in the valley. Now 
follow that zig-zag track to the right past the pinewood. 
Do you see a village on the side of the cliff just above the 
lake? That’s Fils, where Alois Aggera lives. I wonder 
if he’ll remember me.”’ 

A three-hours’ climb brought us to the top of the pine- 
wood. Before us in a hollow, and straggling up the 
mountain side, lay Fils. The church was a plain structure 
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with a red-tiled spire, but beside it was a bell tower so 
beautiful in form and proportion that we both uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. It was the ill-fated Campanile of 
Venice in miniature. ‘‘ Alois has been to Italy,’’ said my 
companion, “or there is another genius in the village.” 
Adjoining the Campanile was a little wooden shed. We 
scrambled down to it. Above the door this was written— 
‘Neve BErGSTMEFEL & REPARATUREN WERDEN SCHNELLSTENS 
ausGEFUnRT. Avois Accrra, Scuumacner.”” Through the 
open window I saw a man giving his entire attention to 
cutting out a piece of leather. He did not look up, but 
nodded to our shadows; murmured ‘ Griiss Gott!” and 
smiled. “We'll wait till he’s finished his work,” 
whispered my companion. ‘‘ Come to the church.”’ 

’ Over the altar stood a large figure of St. Florian 
quenching a symbolical fire. It was not good. The 
colour was hard, and the composition was theatrical. 
Neither was the painting of the ‘‘ Stations of the Cross” 
better or worse than you may see in any village church in 
the Tyrol. But two of them, the ‘Jesus fallt das erste 
Mal”’ and “Jesus begegnet der Mutter’? were very 
different. For these he had not trusted to his jaded 
imagination, but had taken the village types, and painted 
them just as they were with their rough clothes, kindly 
faces, and simple sympathy with sorrow. And they were 
set in no imaginary scene. We recognised the back- 


ground. It was just over the way, on the hill we had 
descended. And the carving on the pinewood pews, 


rough but bold, just told the story of the cattle coming 
home at sundown from the hills. No two carvings were 
alike. Each animal had been separately observed, the 
same motive controlling all—shelter for the dark hours. 
When we left the church, Alois was locking up his 
shop. Paint brushes in hand he walked quickly down 
the street. Outside the inn, a new building, a small 
crowd was waiting. Standing a little apart from .the rest 
stood a guide, a splendid creature with a bushy black 
beard and keen weather-beaten face. Some children ran 
forward with a ladder and placed it against the wall. 
Alois mounted it, dabbed the colours on his palette, 
cocked his head on one side with a searching glance at his 
model, the guide, and began to paint. It was ‘The 
Journey to Emmaus.”’ The background and two figures 
were already finished, and as I looked at the bold, free 
work, its movement and vitality, the unerring strokes of 
the brush, I felt that Alois had found his own way and 
was in no need of our chatter or our photographs. The 
same idea was in my companion’s mind, for he shifted the 
albums and held them out of sight behind his back. We 


moved away. As we passed the shop my companion 
rested the classical album on the window-sill. ‘“‘ We 
might leave this,’ he said. But he did not. 

C. L. H. 


Science. 
Weighing the Worlds. 


Ove of the most effective blows yet dealt at the theory that 
man is the centre of the universe was given when it was 
shown that it was possible to discover the actual weight of 
the heavenly bodies. Until then it was possible for back- 
ward people to cling to the notion, originally held by the 
Egyptians and Semites and afterwards revived during the 
night of the Dark Ages, that sun, moon, and stars were 
created but to give light to our tiny globe, and that they 
either were balls of fire, or holes considerately poked in a 
dark curtain. When it could be shown that the smallest 
planet of our system possessed mass and density in as full 
measure as our earth, and that some of the distant stars 
when put in the balance against even our sun would out- 
weigh it as much as Lombard Street does a china orange, 
a whole cloud of superstitions vanished at once. Yet 
the process by which this.can be done is still a puzzle to 
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those who have given no attention to astronomy, and forms 
besides one of the special glories of English physicists. 

It was in the beginning of the eighteenth century that 
the full meaning of Newton’s discovery of the law of 
gravitation first dawned upon the scientific world. Like 
many other discoveries that do not directly interest the 
‘* man in the street,’’ his demonstration that the attraction 
of one body for another varies in direct proportion to their 
respective masses and in inverse ratio to the square of their 
distance, remained barren for many years after his death. 
But then it began to be seen that the weight of any small 
body ought to te lessened the further it was removed from 
the centre of the earth, as, for example, when it was carried 
to the top of a high mountain. This seems to have beep 
first experimentally determined by Bouguer and La Conda- 
mine on Chimborazo in 1738, but the physical difficulties 
attending the taking of observations on so remote a spot 
led to their calculations being considered nieemnatiie. 
At length, some forty years later, the astronomer Maskelyne 
succeeded in experiments made at two points near 
Schehallion in Scotland, a mountain whose volume and 
measurements were comparatively easy to ascertain. The 
calculations which followed took the geologist Hutton, who 
performed them, nearly three years to complete, but when 
they were published little doubt was left in the minds of 
the Peamice that the density of the earth was established. 
Henceforth it was generally accepted that it was about five 
times the density of water. 

This, however, was not sufficient for Cavendish, whose 


. physical investigations were pursued in this country, while 


the rest of Europe was convulsed by the outbreak of the 
French Revolution. By avery delicate apparatus consisting 
in the main of an enormous ball of lead weighing three- 
quarters of a hundredweight and a smaller one the size of 
a swan-shot, he contrived to show that the attraction of 
the larger ball for the smaller was a constant and not a 
variable force, and could be used as a means of calculating 
the density of the earth, and the result showed that the 
latter is about five and a half times as great as the density 
of water. This lias been confirmed by subsequent experi- 
ments, and, as the decimal system introduced at the 
Revolution showed the volume of the earth to be roughly 
that of one million one hundred thousand cubic centi- 
metres of water, it follows that the weight of the earth 
is five and a half times that amount. The result is very 
nearly six million quintillions of kilogrammes, and this is 
the “ constant’? which enables us to weigh the sun, moon, 
planets, and a few of the fixed stars. 

Let us take as example the means adopted for weighing the 
centre of our system. The moon, as has been ascertained 
by the calculation known as ‘‘ parallax ’’—which consists of 
erecting an imaginary triangle with its apex reaching to 
the moon and its base resting upon a known portion of the 
earth’s surface—is distant from us by a length which may 
be expressed as sixty times that from the centre of the 
earth to its circumference. We also know, by another 
geometrical calculation, that the attraction of our planet 
causes the moon in its path round us to deviate from the 
line that it would otherwise pursue at the rate of one and 
athird millimetres per second ; while we can tell by direct 
experiment that a stone raised above the earth and then 
let fall passes through four metres and ninety centimetres 
during the first second of its flight. But we have seen 
that, according to Newton’s law, the attraction of one 
body for another varies according to the square of their 
distance, and it follows that if a stone could be raised to 
the height of the moon from the earth and then let fall, it 
would travel during the first second of its flight four 
metres and ninety centimetres divided by the square of 
sixty, which is the distance of the moon from us. ‘This 
works out at one and a third millimetres per second, 
which is exactly the rate at which we have seen the moon 
compelled by the attraction of the earth to deviate from 
the path which it would otherwise take through space. 





What now has all this to do with the weight of the 
sun? Simply this. We know that the sun, instead of 
being like the moon at a distance from us of sixty times 
the semi-diameter of the earth, is removed from us by no 
less than twenty-three thousand two hundred times the same 
radius. Hence the four metres and ninety decimetres of the 
stone's flight must be divided, if we imagine the stone to be 
transported to the sun, by twenty-three thousand two 
hundred times the earth’s radius multiplied into itself. 
The result shows that at this rate the stone if released 
would still fall towards the earth, but only at the rate of 
nine millionths of a millimetre during the first second. 
But the deviation in the earth’s path through space 
caused by the attraction of the sun is nearly three milli- 
metres (accurately two and nine-tenths) per second. Hence, 
the attraction of the sun for the earth is three hundred 
and twenty-four thousand times stronger than that of the 
earth for the moon. Its mass is, therefore, by Newton’s 
law, exactly that stupendous amount of times greater than 
ours, and its weight correspondingly heavier. The sun 
therefore weighs as much as three hundred and twenty- 
four thousand earths put together, while its volume in 
water would be five and a half times that amount. We 
“in in the like manner estimate the weight of any planet 
which moves around the sun, or of any fixed star which 
possesses « satellite, or is what is known as a double star. 

it may, of course, be said that such calculations are 
extremely dry, and concern none but astronomers. But 
they may have a value beyond this, if they do something 
towards convincing us of the extreme insignificance of 
man and the world in the presence of the universe. M. 
Camille Flammarion, from whom I have taken many of 
the calculations given above, has lately measured one of 
the double stars in the constellation of Ophiuchus, which 
to us appears as a star of the fourth magnitude, and is 
distant from us more than one million four hundred 
thousand times as far as the sun. From this he gathers 
that the heavier of the couple which constitutes his double 
star is nearly three times the weight of our own sun, or, 
in other words, that it weighs as much as nine hundred 
and twenty-three thousand terrestrial globes put together. 
Looked at by this light, it is plain that the immediate 
snufling-out of this earth with its millions of inhabitants 
would have as little significance for some of the other 
bodies in space as the death of a small piece of scarfskin 
on the finger of a neighbour would have for one of us, 


and the fact may not be without value when certain 
theories are considered. At all events, the difference 


between this and the notion that the lights of heaven 
were lung up in the sky for the benefit of mankind may 
give us some idea of the distance that Science has 
travelled. I. Lecer. 





Correspondence. 


George Darley. 

Sin,—The question whether Darley was “ forgotten’ 
must, | think, be answered in the affirmative when we 
reflect that his resuscitation only dates from the “‘ nineties.”’ 
“Forgotten "> poets have a way of being resuscitated, 
but the second life is never a genuine one. It is a 
soulless existence at the best. Charles Wells was 
resuscitated by Mr. Swinburne; Thomas Lovell Beddoes 
by Mr. Gosse; while Mr. Buxton Forman has made a 
valorous attempt—unhappily without much success—to 
effect the same kind office for Thomas Wade. A spas- 
modic effort of Mr. Lang did not succeed in fishing 
out John Hamilton Reynolds—perhaps a better poet than 
any I have named-—from the waters of Lethe. Vital 
poetry must rest on its own merits, and not on those of 
the gravedigger. As for Darley, he shares with better 
men a shady corner in oblivion, notwithstanding Charles 
Lamb's tribute to his “very poetical poems.’”’ He 
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occupies no niche in Mr. T. H. Ward’s English Poets ; 
he was reduced to anonymity in the first edition of The 
Golden Treasury, and has apparently been omitted in 
more modern issues: and his fellow-countryman, William 
Allingham, while including his ‘‘modern antique’ in 
Nightingale Valley, forgot to name the author. The 
lines are certainly an admirable imitation, and one stanza, 
which a few months ago was quoted with high approval 
by the Spectator, is not unworthy of Lovelace— 
Tell me not of your starrie eyes, 
Your lips, that seem on roses fed, 
Your breasts, where Cupid tumbling lies, 
Nor sleeps for kissing of his bed. 
Darley lived in a poetical age; he wrote poetry because 
his friends wrote it, and he chose a medium of expression 
which is in favour with exiguous talent; but the world 
is just, and declines to recognize his laborious pumping 
from the Pierian spring as a spontaneous welling forth. 
So Darley is ‘‘ forgotten.’”’—Yours, &c., W. F. P. 


Some other correspondence is dealt with in our ‘‘ Literary 
Week ”’ columns. 


Result of No. 150 (New Series). 


Last week we offered a prize of one guinea for the best epigram on 
the Coronation. We have received twenty contributions, few of 
which can be said to coruscate. We award the prize to Miss 
Margaret Joy, The Vicarage, Maidstone, for the following :— 

Sov’reign in name, yet still with uncrown’d head, 
When ro-e a challenger of world-renown — 

The lists were entered—and in combat dread 
Disease fell worsted. Give the King his Crown. 

Two others follow :— 

“The King may lose both crown and life !”— “ 
Was yesterday our dread ; 
But now we know, beneath the kniie, 
He lost not e’en his head! [C.H. B., Gateshead.] 
To crown ovr King all now is ready, 
(For his health our fears have fled), 
So if the Primate’s nerves be steady 
He should do it on his head, 


Competition No. 151 (New Series). 
This week we offer a prize of one guinea for the best personal 
record of Coronation Day in London or the country. About 
250 words. 


[C. R.] 


RULES, 

Answers, addressed, “ Literary Competition, THE ACADEMY, 
43, Chancery Lane, W.C.,” must reach us not later than the first 
post of Wednesday, 13 August, 1902. Each answer must be accom- 
panied by the coupon to be found on the second page of Wrapper, 
or it cannot enter into competition, Competitors sending more 
than one attempt at solution must accompany each attempt with 
a separate coupon; otherwise the first only will be considered. 
Contributions to be written on one side of the paper only. 


New Books Received. 


POETRY, CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. - 
Turberville (William), The Saxon Saga and other Poems. .(Chapman « Hall) re. 6 
Welch (Geo. T.), An Age Hence ..........-00000. 60e6see sbcdeceeses (Eckler) $1°00 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. : 
Myers (Albert Cook), The Immigration of the Irish Quakers into Pennsylvania, 
1682-1750...... oe (Ferris & Leach) net $3°50 
Coventry (Walter Bulkeley), A History of Pont-y-ty-Pridd........ .-.(Sands) 3 6 
Standing ( Perey,Cross), Cricket of To-day & Yesterday. Part VIII...(Jack) net 07 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
Boehm (Sir Edgar Collins), Over the World.............+4++ osecceeceede 
EDUCATIONAL. 

Brown (Horatio), The Temple Primers : The Venetian Republic ..(Dent) net 10 
Jiriezek (Dr. Otto L.), The Temple Primers : Northern Hero Legends (Dent) net 1 0 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Right Reading, Selected from the writings of Ten famous Authors (McClurg) 
NEW EDITIONS. ' 
The New Volumes of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 28. ..(“ The Times”) 


60 


“Saul Smiff,” The Pottle Papers ...........cccccceceeceeeeeecers (Greening) 06 
The Temple Bible : Jeremiah and Lamentations...............++- (Dent) net 1 
” =~ PGR . c cccccccccscocs coccccccsceescoocecese » 10 
me * The Book of Psalms.......... eeccdereesessese ” 10 
a e Chronicles I. and I]. .......ceee ce eececeeeee o 1 v 
Ouida, The Massarenes .........c.csccececcccccccccsecesecsescesecens (Low) 06 
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